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w. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUs MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY,’ + 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Myor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MAR K’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a Normat Scuoor for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LITTLE 
Cuitpren, the whole comprising an eutirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by biendivg music with general instruction, so that the study 
of nrusic shall become a branch of education in the humbiest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and “~ for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly appre and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops. &c., and sing Songs aad Choruses in a most effective manner. 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 

Conductor: Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark. 

and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... o se 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powett 

Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, ) nai Two 

History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- . 

M \ Assistant Teachers. 


keeping oe ee ee ee re : . 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ .. ee - ee ee ee ua ..» Mr. BAKER. 

. Herr SIeMeEns, 
Pianoforte “ { Mr. Evper. 

{ Mons RoouvlieR, 

* (Mr. Beakp. 

: Mons. VikuxTEMPs, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola ee { Mr. T. Doxovay. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet e «» Sig. Corres. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments . ee -» Mr. H. Russett, 
Concertina (German and English) ee e» Mr. ELDER. ‘ 

Messrs. PowELL an 

Vocal Classes .. ee ee se ee oe oe Een. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

8. 


Violin .. ee oe eo . 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, ay 


REGENT-STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE SIXTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 26th, 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PIECES BY 


BEETHOVEN. 


1860, 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

GRAND SEPTET, in E flat major, Op. 20.. es -- Beethoven. 
For Violin, Viola, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, Violoncello, 
and Contra Bass. ae 
Herr Becker, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. C. Harper, 

- Mr. Chisholm, Mr. Severn, and Signor Piatti. 

(By unanimous desire.) 
SONG. 


SONG, 
SONATA, in E major, Op. 109, for Pianoforte Selo 
(First time.) 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 


PART II. 
TRIO, in E fiat, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello... ee 
» First time.) 
Herr Becker, Mr. Doyle, and Signer Piatti. 


Beethoven, 


Beethoven. 


SONG. 


SONG. 
GRAND SONATA, in A (Op. 47), for Pianoforte and 
Violin, dedicated to Kreutzer... ee ee eo 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Becker. 


CONDUCTOR—Mr. BENEDICT. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Austin, at the Hall. 28, Picc:dilly ; Messrs. Cramer and Co., Hammond, Addis: n, 
aud Co, Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simps»n, Caiter, and Oetzmaun and Co., 
Regent-street ; Brooks, 24, O'd Cavendish-street; Bradberry’s London’ Crystal 
Palace, Oxford-street ; Duffand Co., 65, Oxford-stre t; Prowse, Hanway’street ; 
Wylde, Great Hall, Hungerford Market ; Chidley, 195, High Holborn; Purday, 
50, St, Paul’s Cuurch-yard; Keith, Prowse, and ‘Co., 48. Cheapside ;° Turne. 
19, Cornhill; Cook and Co., 6, Finsbury-p!ace, south; Humfress, 4, Old Church, 
street, Paddington-green ; Mitchell, Leader und Co., Olivier, Campbell, and Willis, 
Bond-street ; and Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. at 


Beethoven. 





AINT MARTIN’S HALL The GREATEST COM- 
BINATION of TALENT of the SEASON.—A GRAND EVENING CON- 
CERT, at the above Hall, on MONDAY, March 26, fora CHARITABLE PUR- 
POSE. The following eminent Artists have kindly premised their valuable 
assistance :—Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Miss. Rebecca Isaics, Miss Fanny 
Huddart, the Misses Brougham, and Mdlie Euphrosyne Pare; a; Messrs. Wil'bye 
Cooper, G. Perren, G. Tedder, Patey, Allan Irving, aid Santley, Signor Oliva, 
Pianists: Mr. Charles Sala:;.an, Miss Auerhann, Miss Howard, Miss Julia Woolf, 
R.A., Violin :—Herr Greebe, Prombone: Herr Nabich. Accompanyists: Messrs. 
Frank Mori, Fraucesco Berger, Signor A. Randegger and Charics Saiamun. To 
commence at eight o clock. Reserved seats, 58.: Bulcony, 3s.: Area, 2s.: 
Platform, 1s. Tickets t» be bad at tie Hall; the principal musicsellers ; and at 
Mr. Austin’s, St James’s Hall.—S. Phillips, Hon. Sec., 37, Alfred-piace, Bedford 
square. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—On Wednesday evening next, 
March 28th, the Vocal Association (President, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dudley). Co:.ductors—Mr. Beneiict and Mr. C. E. Horsley. Artist-—Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Miss Fanny Rowland: pianoforte, Miss Eleanor Ward; violin, 
Mons. Sainton. Madrigals and part songs by the cheir, under the direction 
of M. Benedict, Tickets, 1s., 33., and Ss. each, at the Hall. Commence ut 8, 
terminate 10°15, 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mis JULIA WOOLF'S new 


Concertante Duett for piano and violin will be performed for the first time 
by her and Herr Greebe, at the above Hail, on Monday evening next, 
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MESS LAURA BAXTER has the honour to announce 
a that her Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert will take place, at St. 
James’s Hall, on the I5th of May. Under the immediate patronage of The 
Marquis ot Lansdowne, The Right Honorable The Earl Mount Edgcumbe, The 
Count»ss Mount Edgeumbe, The Lady Brownlow, Viscount Valletort, M.P., The 
Lady Katherine Valletort, &c. Communications respecting the Concert, Lessons, 
&c., to be addressed to Miss Laura Baxter’s residence, 155, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


ISS STABBACH will sing Charles Salaman’s New 
Ballad, ‘‘Good bye! along good bye,” at the composer’s concert, on the 
29th March, Published by Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, 


Price 2:. 6d. 
ISS ELLEN LYON, Vocalist (Soprano). Letters 
respecting all public and private engagements to be addressed 26, Charles- 
street, Berners-street, W. 








ASTER HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON (Pupil 


of Mr. W. H. Holmes), begs to announce that at the first of his Pianoforte 
Performances, which will take place at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, 
on Tuesday, March 27th, to commence at three o’clock precisely, he will have tlie 
honor of playing a selection from the works of the following composers :—S. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssvhn, Chopin, Herz. Master H. C. 
Alison will be assisted by the following eminent artistes. Vocalists: Miss 
Ransford, Miss Fanny Rowland; Mr. Allan Irving. Instrumentalists: Mr, H. 
Blagrove, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Aylward. Accompanyist, Mr. Hammond. 
Tickets, for the series, One Guinca; fora single performance, 10s. 6d. ; to be had 
of Master H. C. Allison, 143, Marylebone-road, N.W. All seats reserved, The 
pianoforte used at the above performances will be by Messrs. Broadwood and Sons. 


‘R. CHARLES SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT 


At the Hanover.square Rooms, ou Thursday next, March 29th, at Eight 
o’ciock precisely. Vocalists:—Madame Catharine Hayes, Mdlle. Parepa, Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Eliza Hughes, and Herr Reichardt. Instrumentalists :—Piano- 
forte, Mr Salaman; Violin, Herr Moligue and Mr. H. G. Blagrove ; Viola, Mr. R. 
Blagrove; Violoncello, Herr Lidel. Accompanyist, Mr. Benedict. Programmes 
are published. ‘lickets, 7s. each, with a reserved seat ; family ticket, tor four 
persons, one Guinea; of Mr. Salaman, 86, Duke-street, and of tbe principal 
music-shops. 


R. MELCHOR WINTER will sing at Miss 

_ CHIPPERFIELD'S CONCERT, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday 
26th instant; at Mydielion Hall, Islington, April 17th ; and Hanover Square 
Rooms, April 26th. 








‘ 
‘THE ARION” (Eight-Part-Choir)—The members of 

this Society will meet until further notice every Thursday evening, at 
8 o'clock, at 13, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 


awe F. F. REILLY, Hon. See. 
Persons desirous of joining the choir are requested to address the Secretary. 


‘-EYERBEER’S DINORAH AND . STERNDALE 

BENNETT'S MAY QUEEN, are sung nightly at the CANTERBURY 

HALL CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian 

and mimic), W. J. Critchfieid and BE. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures 

are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated 

and beautified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 


7 " ” 
EYERBEER’S NEW WORK—“ ASPIRATION”— 
CANTIQUE. (Short{Anthem.) The words from the orriginal latin of 
Thomas a Kempis, ‘‘ De imitatione Christi.” Composed for S!X VOICES (three 
sopranos, two tenors, and bass), with Recitatives for a BASS SOLO, an 1 Organ 
(or Harmonium) accompaniment ad libitum, by GIACOMO MEYERBEER, 
Price, in score, 48. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, where 
Meyerbeer’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer, for four voices, 3s., and the Serenade, 
for eight voices, “ This house to love is holy,” 4s., may be obtained. 











ANTED, A GOOD TUNER.—For particulars, address, 


M. N., care of Messrs. Boosey and Son, 





POYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 


MR. GYE has the honour to announce that the Season will commence on 
Tuesday, April 10th. 
The programme, with full particulars of the arrangements, will be issued in 
a few days, 





= 2 4 
NM USICAL UNION.—Members’ Tickets are all issued, 
- Changes of residence, nominations of new members, and non-delivery ot 
of tickets to be notified t» the Director. Extra copies of RECORD, with Portrai. 
of Spohr, and account of Music in Paris, 1859, are just published, 2s. 6d. each, 
Letiers to Cranmer’s, Chappeli’s, and Ollivier’s, wili receive prompt attention 


; addressed to 
J. ELLA, Director, 


\ ANTED, in a Large Provincial Musical Establishment. 
an Assistint to manage the Paper Department. Apply, by letter, to 
H. L., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London, W. 





R. RAMSDEN respectfully announces that he will 

return to Town, for the Season, on the 2nd of April. Communications 

re-pecting Engagements, Pupils, &c., to be addressed to Messrs, Cramer, Beale, 
and Chappell, 201, Regent-street, W 








IGNOR ROMML, the well-known professor of singing, 
has returned to London, after a lengthened tour through Italy, France, and 
Sw.tzeriand, quite re-established in health, 


R. DYSON (Tenor), Vocalist, will sing the MESSIAH 

- at Bury St. Edmunds, March 27th; Reading, April 9th, morning and 
evening ; Uxbridge, 10th; Slough, 11th; Windsor, 12th, morning and evening; 
Msidenhead 12th. Letters tobe addressed, 23, Cloisters, Windsor Castle, 


R. MELCHOR WINTER, Tenor. All communica- 

- tions respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, and Italian or 
English opera, to be addressed to his private residence, 17, St. James’s-square, 
Notting-hill, W. 











Miss MARGARET McALPINE (Contralto) 


reques‘s that letters respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
and Pupils, be addressed to her residence, 63, Burton-crescent, New-road. 


\ R. TENNANT has returned to town, All communics- 


tions respecting engagements for himself and Mrs, Tennant to be addressed 
to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell 
and Co, £0, New Bond-strect; or to their residenve, 307, Oxfurd-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


N RS. TENNANT (Sister of Mr. Sims Reeves), begs to 
1¥A acquaint her friends and the public that she continues giving lessons in 
a — —— appl 4. yee Pot 4 and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, 
avendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street; or at her own 
esidence, 307, Oxford-street, New Bond-street, W. : P 














O INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is 
a medium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money, in 
connection with Government Securities. Tue Stock is issued by the Consols 
Insurance Association, 429, Strand, London. Incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. Investments bear Five per Cent. per Annum Interest, receivable 
Monthly, if desired. ‘ 
Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, 
London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


TO VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosey and Sons’ 
military band instruments, reed and brass, as well as bugles, drums and 
fifes, have beer. used and approved of by almost every regiment in the servicé, at 


home and abroad. Those regiments that contemplate the formation of a band, 
are invited to apply to the firm, who will be happy to recommend them competent 
bandmasters, aud render any further assistance that may be required:—Boosey 
aud Sons, Holles-street, London. 


EIVANSS ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Full _par- 

ticulars of these unrivalled instruments to be had of the manufacturers, 
Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, Manufactories at Wells-street 
and Davies-street. 


~ + a — 
he 7S PATENT CONCERTINAS, as used by 
Signor Regondi and Mr. George Case, are remarkable for their superior tone, 
and being less liable to get out of tune than any other English Concertinas. 
Prices from four to twelve guineas each, Manulactured by Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


URLINE.—The following are the favourite pieces in 
4 WALLACE’S new and successful Opera, LURLINE ;—“ Under a spreading 
coral,” ‘*Take t!.is cup of sparkling wine,” “ Flow on, oh, silver Rhine,” “When , 
the night winds,” ‘‘ Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne; ‘‘ Gentle 
troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling ; ‘‘ Our barque in moonlight beaming,” “Sweet 
form that on my dreamy gaze,” *‘ The chimes of home,” sung by Mr. Harrison ; 
« A Father's love,” ‘* Love, transient passion,” sung by Mr. Sautley. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| URLINE—WALLACES NEW GRAND OPERA 
4 for the Pianoforte, as Solos and Duets, by W. H. Calcott ; also Fantasias and 
Rondos from ‘‘Lurline” by Wallace, Favarger, Osborne, and , other eminent 
composers, Valse and Quadrille from ‘‘ Lurline,” 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


I ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The Public is re- 
: spectfully informed that this establishment will open for the season, on 
Tuesday, April 10th. 




















PERRARIS WORK ON THE VOICE AND SINGING, 
price 8s,, may be had at his residence, Devonshire-lodge, Portland-road, 

Portland-place, and at all the principal music-sellers, 

“*Of all the'treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for maay 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 

‘‘ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. 

“ Here is a really sensible work,”—Musical World. 
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REVIEWS. 

“ Dussek’s ‘ Plus Ultra’ and Woelfls ‘ Ne Plus Ultra,’ 
Sonatas for the Pianoforte, with Biographical and Critical 
Introductions—edited by J. W. Davison (Boosey and Sons).” 
We spoke some time since of Messrs. Boosey’s new edition of 
Woelfl’s Ne Plus Ultra, and suggested that it should be 
followed up by a re-issue of the far greater work, which 
Dussek gave to the world under the title of Le Rétvwr & Paris, 
and his London publishers rechristened Pius Ultra. We 
have now the two sonatas before us— remarkable compositions 
both, whatever difference may exist in their respective values 
as artistic creations—in one elegant volume, and at a price* 
which, not very many years ago, would hardly have paid for 
The Battle of Prague, or for the once familiar Sonata dedicated 
to Mrs. Chinnery.t That every zealous pianist, amateur or 
professional, will make himself master of treasures so cheaply 
attainable, there can hardly be a doubt. 

We have an objection or two to make, which, though of no 
great weight, is perhaps worth consideration, and may there- 
fore be stated at once. The order in which the two sonatas 
are given in Messrs, Boosey’s edition should be reversed. 
That Woelfi's Ve Plus Ultra was both composed and pub- 
lished before its present companion ; and even were that not 
the case, it would appear from the title page of the London 
edition of Plus Ultra :— 





Via Ulla, 


SONATA, 


For the 
Piano Forte, 


COMPOSED & DEDICATED 
Co 
. Ube 
me ,, @ Wa, 


BY 


J. be DUSSER, 





Ent, at Sta, Hall Op. 71. Price 78. 


LONDON. 
H. Falkner, 3, Old Bond Street. 


(*) Jt alludes to a Sonata published under this title. 











On comparing the edition before us with an old copy of the 
Plus Ultra in our possession, we find two alterations, for 
which Mr, Davison (being manifestly responsible) should, 





* Four shillings, + Dussek’s Opera, 24. 





we think, have stated in the preface his reason for adopting. 
In the old copy, the sixth bar of the first page stands thus:— 


li 
Ip 


Mr. Davison, however, we know not on what authority, 
but probably on that of some German edition, has given it 
as follows :— 
































The object of the new reading was probably to get rid of 
consecutive octaves between extreme parts. In the other 
instance, the latter half of the 17th bar (same page), appears 
in the original, as subjoined :— 


| 


This the modern editor (or some foreign copy, in the 
correctness of which he has faith), modifies thus :— 


he te 


}. 
4 T 


Le 
» 7 
r-p 
2 ; 
2. mi 
ott 2 
——=s s—F 














fat 








eo 











ot %e- 

Sa 
= aan 

In page 10 of the old edition (second part of the first 
movement), the same point occurs twice, in different keys, 
and in both cases have been altered accordingly. Now that 
in the first instance a harsh, unpleasant effect of octaves, 
and in another a still more disagreeable feint at fifths is 
done away with, we admit ; but at the: same time, unless on - 
some undoubted authority, it is always dangerous to meddle 
with classical works. Who, for example, would presume to 
interfere with any of Beethoven’s seeming eccentricities ? 
Dussek was certainly not a Beethoven ; but he was a man 
of genius, and is accepted universally as a classic. He was, 
moreover, by no means one of the most uniformly correct 
of writers, and for these reasons we trust that in the next 
issue Mr. Davison will enter into some explanation of the 
liberties he has taken. Elsewhere he has dispensed with a 
good number of wholly superfluous accidentals, a proceeding 
in which we wish every editor would follow him, since the 
only result of such a flux of flats and sharps is to perplex 
and add to the difficulty of the player, when deciphering a 
piece of music for the first time. By their partial evasion, 
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the scherzo (which, though virtually in the key of A flat 
major, begins in F sharp minor), becomes much less of an 
enigma, and is twice as easy to read. 

The introductory essay, which considerably enhances the 
value of Messrs, Boosey’s edition of the Plus Ultra, espe- 
cially to those who love Dussek’s music, and are curious 
about the man and his life, is much fuller of interesting 
details than that which is prefixed to Woelfl’s Ne Plus 
Ultra. It contains, perhaps, the longest biography of 
Dussek that has hitherto appeared, together with copious 
remarks on his works, and on the influence they have exer- 
cised on pianists and pianoforte composers. We are unable 
to afford space for much quotation, but an extract or two, 
taken at random, may not be unacceptable. One of the 
most interesting passages is contained in a fuot-note. Dussek, 
in his youth, it appears, was the paid organist at various 
places, and among others at Ruttenberg, Maliver, and Berg- 
op-zoom :— 

“This early familiarity with the organ,” says Mr. Davison, “ex- 
plains in some measure the constant addiction to full, rich, and expres- 
sive harmony which is remarkable in all Dussek’s best sonatas for the 

ianoforte. Some of his slow movements—instance that of Les Adieur 

Clementi (grand sonata in E flat, Op. 44), that of Le Retour a Paris, 
better known as Plus Ultra (grand sonata in A flat, Op. 71), and that 
of L’ Invocation (grand sonata,in F minor, Op. 77)—might almost have 
been written purposely for the organ.” 

To the foregoing is appended the note just mentioned. 
Professor Marx, a great authority in the present day, says 
nothing of the organ, but a great deal about the keyed 
harmonica,* and still more about English pianofortes, to which 
jointly he attributes the prominent features of Dussek’s 
manner. That Dussek played upon the former instrument 
in Berlin, and afterwards at Milan, is unquestionable ; but 
that it had any influence on his artistic development we 
cannot believe. Passing over, therefore, the majority, the 
high flown sentences in which Professor Marx loves to esta- 
blish this fanciful relationship between a frivolous instrument 
and an eminently thoxghtful man, we cite with pleasure the 
observations of the same writer that relate to English 
pianofortes :— 

“Dussek began h's musical career” (says very incorrectly the Pro- 
fessor), “as a player on the harmonica, and the choice of this sensitive 
instrument appears just as much to have proceeded from the inmost 
nature of the artist, as * have nousohee and confirmed it.” 


‘* His residence in London, and afterwards with Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand, brought another and congenial influence from without to bear 
upon his artistic faculties, This was, that in both places he found no 
instruments to play upon but the English grand pianoforte, of which 
Prince Louis had in course of time imported no less than thirteen, 
being dissatisfied (we are credibly informed) with the effect of all others. 
Whoever is acquainted with English grand pianofortes, and compares 
hem with those of other countries (for instance the Viennese) cannot 
fail to observe that a certain unconquerable sameness is peculiar to 
them, which easily imparts itself to the player, more especially when 
this characteristic happens to be congenial to his nature. ‘The tone of 
the English grand pianoforte, similar to the quality of the clarionet, is 
so frll and continuous, so powerful and concentrated, that it wholly 
satisfies the ear, and that it both seizes and retains the undivided at- 
tention. This can by no means be said of other (for instance, the 
Viennese) instruments, whose tone, less satisfying, less resonant, in 
short, less decisive, leaves freer play to the fancy, whilst the character 
of the English grand piano is still extended by the soft pedal, with its 
highly sentimental, but somewhat monotonous effect, and by the great 
depth of the touch, which precludes alnaget every other style of per- 
formance than a legato of broad masses of harmony in extended posi- 
tions, full of grandiose, noble and tender sentimentality. With this 
definition, to which we have almost unconsciously given expression, 








* The manufacture of one Hessel, an instrument which Dussek only 
took up for some immediats purpose, and then abandoned. 





we believe that we have pronounced tne basis of Dussek’s character, 
as it reveals itself in his many (mostly instrumental) works, especially 
in his compositions for piano, in which it continually more and more 
developed itself.” ‘ 

In considering the foregoing (Mr. Davison remarks, 
with justice), it should be borne in mind, that Professor 
Marx is writing about the English pianofortes of more than 
half a century ago. The allusion of Professor Marx to 
Prince Ferdinand of Prussia has led to a note by the 
editor, which is worth quoting, as affording us a glance, 
however brief, at. the private character and artistic idiosyn- 
cracy of an energetic and distinguished warrior, whose 
absorbing passion was love of music, and hatred of the 
French :— 


“ Frederick Christian Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia, nephew of 
Frederick William II., born November 18, 1772, at Berlin, killed at 
the Battle of Salfield, October 9, 1806. ‘his courageous. intellectual 
and amiable, though somewhat dissolute prince—one of the fiercest 
haters of the French, although a generous patron of Lamarre, the cele- 
brated French violoncellist—was passionately addicted to the study and 
performance of music. An enthusiastic admirer of Dussek, he culti- 
vated his society to such an extent, that disparity of rank was 
altogether overlooked, and the Prince and the Musician became friends. 
Dussek gave him finishing lessons in pianoforte-playing and in compo- 
sition, to such good purpose that Louis Ferdinand achieved fame in 
both departments. When John Cramer visited Berlin, the Prince, 
delighted to show his proficiency, and also, as a graceful compliment to 
the muaician, played without book, Cramer’ s own first Pianoforte- 
Concerto, “Prince,” said the composer “‘ your memory is astonishing; 
and you play my concerto mnch faster than I can myself,” Beethoven 
dedicated his Third Pianoforte Concerto, (in C minor, Op. 37—first 
performed in public at Vienna, in 1804, by Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven's 
pupil) to Prince Louis Ferdinand, for whom he entertained a high 
esteem. Dussek inscribed to him the Quartet in E flat for pianoforte 
and stringed instruments (Op..66), and afterwards consecrated to his 
memory the grand and pathetic Elegy in F sharp minor, Among the 
engraved compositions of the Prince of Prussia are a quintet for strings, 
an ottet for wind and strings, two quartets and two trios for piano and 
strings, a four-part fugue for piano so/us, and a variety of smaller works. 
In the best and most imporant of these the influence of Dussek’s 
manner is strongly apparent. ‘‘It may be’—writes Professor Marx, in 
alluding to the intimacy between Dussek and Prince Louis—“ that the 
Prince excelled the Musician in talent, at least in largeness and elevation 
of ideas, but he appears to have been indebted to the latter for much 
technical assistance. At least, so far as we can judge from the con- 
flicting testimony of their contemporaries, the mutual influence of these 
two distinguished men upon each other is indisputable. It is apparent 
in the works of both, though it is likely to have been more to the ad- 
vantage of the Prince than of Dussek, since the technical part of art is 
easier to communicate than the spiritual, But whoever is acquainted 
with the high-souled productions of Prince Louis will feel grateful to 
his friend for the share he has had in them.” 

That Professor Marx is more of a courtier (it must not 
be forgotten that he resides at Berlin) than the modern 
Plus Ultra, is revealed through a foot-note, in which the 
latter, somewhat ill-naturedly, surmises “that Dussek did 
more than advise the Prince of Prussia in his compositions” 
—which can only be translated that he helped him to com- 
pose them. While on the subject, we are at a loss to explain 
why Mr. Davison should have discarded Professor Marx’s 
critical analysis of Dussek’s style, which, though wordy and 
occasionally vague, contains some valuable suggestions. We 
are able, however, to supply the omission :— 

“If we wish to obtain a full and vivid perception of Dussek, we must 
begin with the contemplation of his early, easy works, and proceed 
from them to the later, larger and maturer ones, of which we quote 
here, as examples, the concertos in G minor and the sonatas. 

“In all these we perceive, together with a thorough and well- 
developed technical proficiency, an aspiration, quite free from all 
purpose of executive display or trickery, to draw forth all the resources 
of the instrument, a noble aim directed to the inward recesses of art, 
an emotion which strives to communicate itself to the soul of the 
hearer. We could say, without exaggeration, especially of his later and 
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larger works, that this striving is evident in every one of his subjects, 
and certainly that it is apparent in the general tenor of the majority 
of his works. But it is just as undeniable that throughout this 
resignation to the softer impressions, this condition of mind dilating 
the heart without strengthening it, that he was never roused toa 
bolder flight, by either a rich ideality within, nor by important and 
exciting circumstances of life, nor by incentives from without, (such as 
commissions to write for the church, theatre, &.) 

“Upon such a spirit, the instrument, in whose keyboard he had 
domesticated himself, could not but exert a decisive influence. Wide- 
spread, resonant chords, harmonies rich in modulation, especially in 
chromatic modulations, often unquestionably overloaded with these 
sort of secondary effects and attenuated to the extreme of vagueness; 
intimately connected with this, a rich, always soft, often enharmonic- 
ally conducted modulation, which alternates between the most extra- 
neous flat and sharp keys; manifold reduplication of the parts, out of 
which proceed the doubling of entire phrases, especially in imitation of 
the effect of the combination of clarionet and horns; extensive, 
resonant and flowing divisions and passages, mostly in several parts, 
very many triplets; the melody, when it appears in a single part, 
interspersed and embellished with sweeping passages of ornamentation ; 
these are among the characteristics, which may severally be found in 
many pianoforte composers, but in such rich combination, and so con- 
stantly appreciated, so united with every thought and conception, like 
the body with the soul, they belong exclusively to the artistic physiog- 
nomy of Dussek (and of one living composer, besides the imitators of 
both). That this course of feeling, and its manifestation, became a 
mannerism, and spread monotony over his works, is, according to the 
above remarks, undeniable. In his later works, for instance, in the 
above-mentioned sonata, in the one in E flat (Op. 44), some cheerful 
pieces for four hands, this mannerism attains complete maturity, and 
we perceive how, under this all-penetrating, all-levelling habit of con- 
struction, the flow of composition, impeded by the accumulation of 
material, drags its slow course along, like a petrifying stream of lava; 
such as with an almost always felicitous, often but too symmetrical, 
framework, the composition drags itself onward, as it were without 
distinct sections, without appreciable phrasing, without perceptible 
rhythm, piling masses of chords one over the other. 

“Although the deleterious and, in course of time, wearing features 
of this style are not to be denied, and scarce anyone who is familar with 
the pianoforte works of Beethoven and C. M. Weber, will go through 
several of Dussek’s compositions conscientiously with the same perse- 
verance and sympathy, yet Dussek merits, on account of the rich 
assemblage of single beauties, deeply-felé movements, and on account 
of his noble and grandiose style, which often makes us forget every 
monotony,—to have his memory perpetuated, at least in his principal 
works, by every lover of true art. 

“Tt seems to be the inevitable fate of all players (to whom the 
development of the resources of their instrument has been paramount) 
that a certain manner, which grows out of their. own executive pecu- 
liarities, should adhere to their productions, Thus has it been with 
Dussek, and we should the more easily reconcile ourselves to his 
manner, when we have come to the perception of all that is noble, and 
fraught with meaning, behind the veil. 

“The halls of musical art would become too deserted, if we judged 
differently, more severely—I may say, more unartistically und un- 
charitably—and if we turned our contemplation solely towards those 
culminating points in which an entire period, an entire tendency, is 
concentrated. 

“Least of all is abstraction permitted to the artist, and certainly 
as pianist, no composer for the pianoforte will study Dussek’s works 
without abundant profit. His achievements and his failures, both will 
be instructive’: the former to gladden us, the latter, by the side of them, 
will be absolved.” 


Finding fault as much with M. Fétis, Mr. Davison, 
nevertheless, quotes that eminent bibliographer’s opinions of 
Dussek and bis talent, on more than one occasion :— 


“M. Fétis, who is able to remember Dussek’s performance at the 
Odéon (1808), says: ‘ The extraordinary sensation he produced is still 
remembered. Until then the pianoforte had only been heard to dis- 
advantage as a concert-instrument; but, under the hands of Duasek, 
it eclipsed all that surrounded it. The broad and noble style of this 
artist, his method of singing on an instrument which possessed no 
sustained sotinds, the neatness, delicacy, and brilliancy of his play, in 
short, procured him a triumph of which there had been no previous 
example.’ So that even if Cramer — not, as some have asserted, 
Woelfl, or as would be still more likely to approximate to the truth, 





Beethoven, in his earlier period) was the ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ of the 
pianists of his time, Dussek again steps forward as ‘ Plus Ultra.” 


Again, the summing-up of M. Fétis’ (very scanty) bio- 
graphy is cited in a foot-note :— 


“Endowed with a most amiable character, full of kindness and 
courtesy towards other arti-+s, of great natural parts, ripened and per- 
fected by varied instructi« of a lively disposition, and distinguished 
manners and deportment derived from the high society in which he had 
lived, Dussek made friends of all who knew him. He could only be 
reproached with one defect—one more injurious to himself than to others. 
This was an incurable carelessness, which caused him to neglect the 
management of his affairs, and often was the means of placing him under 
circumstances of great and serious embarrassment. In the last days of 
his life, his embonpoint had become excessive, which, however, in no 
degree impaired the agility of his fingers; but the difficulty of mov- 
ing about, which was the consequence, induced him to contract the 
habit of passing the greater part of the day in bed. To rouse bimself 
from the sort of apathy that results from such a mode of existence, he 
was compelled to make an immoderate use of wine and ardent spirits, 
as stimulants, which ended by ruining his constitution, and ultimately 
causing his death.” 

With Plus Ultra Mr. Davison himself is evidently en- 
amoured ; but from an appreciation of considerable length 
we can afford space for a satire or two :— 

“The passionate expression that stamps the Allegro non troppo, 
from which a sort of Weberian feeling repeatedly peeps out, the tran- 
quil beauty and rich development of the Adagio, the plaintive character 
of the Scherzo (regarded by many as a kind of prophecy of Chopin— 
Chopin at his best, must be intended), ¥nd the animation, gaiety, and 
varied detail of the brilliant and sparkling Finale, are alike attractive 
and alike original. Rich invention and felicitous performance are ap- 
parent throughout the sonata, which, though resembling neither Mozart 
nor Beethoven, is not the less welcome on that account—being no more 


nor less than pure Dussek.” 
* * * e * * 


“In contrasting the Ne Plus Ultra of Woelfi with the Plus Ultra of 
Dussek, the superiority of Woelfl as a musician has sometimes been 
cited, in contradistinction to Dussek’s far higher claims aa an imaginative 
and poetical composer. ‘ See’—argue the Woelflites—‘ how clear and 
symmetrical is Woelfi’s first movement compared with that of Dussek.’ 
‘ Granting this to be true’-—retort the adherents of Dussek—‘ see with 
what different materials they had to deal. Woelfl was trimming a 
garden—Dussek clearing a forest.’ ” 

The fact that Dussek, in one of his quartets for stringed 
instruments* (in E flat), had already used the minuetto 
(though not the trio) of the scherzo, which forms part of the 
Plus Ultra, is interesting as a proof of the value set upon 
this singularly beautiful movement by its composer. A com- 
parison of the two versions will show that Dussek was at 
pains to improve the original when he transferred it to the 
sonata, and that his pains were not thrown away. ‘The trio 
of the sonata, although bearing some faintish resemblance to 
that in the quartet, is far superior. The key of the quartet 
being E flat, the minuetto is in E flat ; while the ¢rio is in 
B major—which responds to the A flat and E major of the 
sonata, ; 

In this cursory review we do not pretend to have given 
any idea of the contents of the literary and critical intro- 
duction to Messrs. Boosey’s edition of Plus Ultra ; but as 
we have already transgressed our limits, we can only add 
that the musical text is remarkably correct, while the 
engraving, writing, and other accessories of publication all 
that can be desired, such, in short, as to constitute a hand- 
some addition to any musical library. 





* Trois Quatuors, pour two Violons, Alto, et Violoncello — Op. 60— 
a Leipsic— chez Breitkepf & Hartel.” How is it, by the way, that 
these works have hitherto eluded the research of those lynx-eyed entre- 
preneurs, the Directors of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
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THE LATE M. JULLIEN. 


Tue mental aberration of M. Jullien did not last very long, 
nor was he destined to survive more than a few hours the 
partial restoration of his faculties. On Tuesday he became 
sensible, and on Wednesday at 7 p.m. he expired, just a day too 
soon to see his wife, who had been summoned from London to 
attend him in his last moments. 

In M. Jullien the British public have lost one who served 
them with ever increasing zeal during a more lengthened period 
than has ordinarily been given to entertainers of the class to 
which he belonged, and of which he was the undisputed chief. 
His career, though one of seemingly uncheckered success since 
he first superintended the concerts which were wont to enliven 
the dullest part of the winter in this metropolis, was by no means 
one of uncheckered prosperity. He was alternately rising and 
falling, not in popularity, but in the ways and means that helped 
him tohisends. When the Promenade Concerts, at one time a 
joint concern among the members of the orchestra, became a 
failure, M. Jullien boldly assumed the undivided responsibilities 
of speculation and command. What vogue he shortly obtained, 
and how rapidly his name became a household word, just as 
his face and figure and dress were familiar household shapes, is 
remembered even now, although nearly twenty years have 
elapsed since he first waved his conductor's stick over the 
enormous temporary structure that used to constitute his 
orchestra alternately at Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres 
As the entertainment he had invented became more and more 
the fashion, and the crowds that besieged the doors began to 
originate those Saturnalia*which used to signalise the opening 
nigiits of his season, M. Jullien became more and more “ mag- 
nificent,” more and more prodigal of numbers and “ effects.” 
Certainly no one responded to public favour with heartier 
reciprocity than he, or with a keener ambition to merit the 

support with which he was honoured. The more freely the 
public gave their money the more untiring were M. Jullien’s 
efforts to ensure his patrons a good bargain. Thus his concerts 
annually gained ground, until, encouraged by hissuccesses and the 
increasing confidence attached to his undertakings, he resolved 
to found a national English Opera, and, leasing Drury-lane 
Theatre for a series of years, at once set his project on foot. Few 
who were present can have forgotten the first night’s performance 
—Dec 6, 1847. The opera was an English version of Donizetti’s 
Lucia, and, among other memorable incidents, brought forward 
one who has since gained the championship of English singing— 
Mr. Sims Reeves. The sort of establishment M. Jullien con- 
templated, and ina great measure had realized, was superior to 
anything recognised before in the shape of English opera, and 
has certainly not been equalled by any subsequent attempt. 
All departments were managed on the most lavish scale— 
orchestra, chorus, principal singers, officers before and behind 
the curtain, vying one with another in efficiency and also in ex- 
pensiveness, The result might have been anticipated. The 
speculation was a failure, and M. Jullien in the end a bankrupt. 
ith what untarnished reputation he left the court, however—how 
he not only abandoned everything, but shackled himself with 
future responsibilities, which the majority under such circum- 
stances would have regarded as unnecessary—is very generally 
known, The next winter (1848) saw him once again, with un- 
diminished energies, at the head of his concerts in Drury-lane 
Theatre, which has now passed from his hands as lessee into 
those of Mr. Gye. The public flocked to him as usual; and 
even in 1849-50, when a formidable opposition was instituted by 
a party of distinguished amateurs at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
the greaternumber of his most famous instrumentalists were 
lured away from him, M. Jullien, nothing daunted, formed a 
new band, which, under his control, soon showed itself in all 
respects equal, if not, indeed, superior, to the other. In short he 
vanquished his opponents in a season. In the autumn of 1850 
M. Jullien went to the United States with some of the principal 
members of his orchestra, and wound up his exploits in Trans- 
Atlantic regions, after visiting every town and city of importance 
in the New World, by that gigantic meeting in conjunction with 
the speculative Mr, Barnum, which drew 40,000 persons to the 





? 


New York Crystal Palace. In 1851 he was again in London 
and the comparative dreariness of the preceding year (when 
some desolate entertainments at St. Martin’s-hall had done more 
than could have been effected by the absence of all to remind 
the public of M. Jullien’s value) was compensated by perform- 
ances as brilliant as any he had ever directed. Thus he con- 
tinued until he found himself involved in another unfortunate 
enterprise—the new Music-hall in the Surrey-gardens, the result 
of which must be fresh in the memory of our readers. Drury- 
lane Theatre having passed from the hands of Mr. Gye, M. 
Jullien’s concerts were again transferred to the late Royal 
Italian Opera, the destruction of which magnificent edifice by 
fire entailed a loss from the results of which he never actually 
recovered—viz,: the whole of his music, engraved and in manu- 
script, his own compositions and those which had formed the 
staple of his “Classical Nights,” including even the parts and 
score of his opera of Pietro il Grande, which had been pro- 
duced with great splendour under Mr. Gye’s management in the 
year 1852—a proud and memorable epoch in M. Jullien’s career. 
Thus the accumulation of many years, at an enormous expense, 
was swept away in one unlucky night ; and M. Jullien became 
asharer in the misfortunes, as he had been hitherto in the 


fortunes, of Mr. Gye. Compelled to seek a new home, or to 


suspend his public avocations until a new Covent-garden should 
rise from the ashes of the old, M. Jullien choose the former 
course, and entered into an arrangement with Mr. Lumley to 
give his concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where they took place 
in 1857 and 1858. The year following, Her Majesty’s Theatre 
being inaccessible—for reasons unnecessary to enumerate—M. 
Jullien was consigned to the Lyceum, where he was by no means 
in his element, want of space being a disadvantage against which 
it was not in his idiosyncracy to contend, This season, the 
incident of which was the introduction of M. Wienawski to the 
English public, was M..Jullien’s “Song of the Swan.” Beset 
with difficulties, he retired to Paris, spent four monthsin Clichy, 
appealed—being still a Frenchman—to the Bankruptcy Court, 
received his certificate, immediately laid plans for a new series of 
concertsin various partsof the continent, to begin with the French 
capital, and had already made considerable progress, when the 
unwonted excitement consequent on this renewal of physical 
and mental activity brought on the malady which so speedily 
terminated in his death at the age of 50. 

When it is remembered that M. Jullien, previous to his 
arrival in England, had gone through a career of no small 
activity and continually shifting fortunes, it must be owned 
that he re his part in the world with a vigour not easily 
repulsed. What he seriously did for the art of music in this 
country—how by his frequent performances of the music of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other great masters, and 
by the constant engagement of the most eminent performers, he 
elicited at first the unconscious attention and then the enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the vast multitudes that besieged his con- 
certs, accomplishing this not merely in London, but during his 
winter and summer tours all over the provinces of Great 
Britain—will probably tend to preserve his memory among us 
even more than his unrivalled energy and talent, his unprece- 
dented zeal and liberality asa public entertainer. To M. Jullien, 
moreover, is attributable in a large measure the immense 
improvement which our orchestras have made during the 
last twenty years, he having been the means not only of bring- 
ing over some of the greatest foreign instrumentalists, but of 
discovering and nurturing the promise of many English per- 
formers, who through the publicity he placed at their disposal, 
no less than through their own industry and ability, have since 
attained acknowledged eminence. What he was himself, as a 
conductor, a composer, and an administrator (entrepreneur ?)— 
together with that peculiar idiosyncracy, physical as well 
as moral, which gave him so marked an ascendancy, and enabled 
him to stand quite alone in his particular sphere—will, in all 
likelihood, be forgotten when the present generation has passed 
away; but as one who essentially promoted the advance of a 
beautiful, refined, and civilizing art, M. Jullien is entitled to 
a niche in the Temple of Fame which the most hypercritical 





would be cautious to refuse him, 
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Apart altogether from his public capacity, the unanimous 
testimony of those who knew him speaks highly and unre- 
servedly in M. Jullien’s-favour, citing in his person those best 
qualities of heart and intelligence that endear a man to his 
fellows, and, outweighing all petty faults and foibles, win for him 
a sympathy that lies deeper than mere popular esteem, and is 
of more genuine value than the loudest praises of the crowd. 
Now that he has gone—and we are not likely to see another 
like him soon—a keener sense of his long services, of his patience 
under adversity, and unswerving fidelity to the public will 
arise ; and few, we think, will refrain from joining in the hope 
that the appeal but recently made on M. Jullien’s behalf while 
he was living and there were hopes of his ultimate recovery may 
be yet productive of some benefit to the disconsolate wife and near 
relatives whom he has left behind—that the “Jullien Fund,” 
in short, may not be relinquished because the one for whose 
benefit it was originally instituted is no longer able to derive 
any advantage from its success, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


_ 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. 


Si1r,—Having seen your notice of my song, “ Never, my child, 
forget to pray,” I beg to say, in answer to the charge of pla- 
giarism, that I, although a pupil of Dr. Sterndale Bennett, had 
never seen, heard, or even knew of the existence of the 
impromptu referred to, until I saw to-day’s Musical World, 
when I procured the impromptu, and immediately found the 
section alludedto, This being the case, I can but feel highly 
flattered at your remarks on my song, and remain, Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. Scotson CLARK, 


THE OLDEST (INDIAN, CHINESE) FIVE-TONE 
SYSTEM. 

Tus system, which, according to the scale, is most clearly 
represented, as we know by the two and three upper keys 
(Obertasten) of the piano, is strangely enough, and as already 
mentioned in my notice in No. 32 of the Miederrheinische 
Musik-Zeitung, of last year, to be found in some of the national 
songs of Scotland (the Hebrides). In the number of the 

aper to which I allude, there were merely a Chinese 
| ae and an “ Air Chinois,’ from Rousseau’s Dictionnaire de 
Musique. On whieh theme, by the way, C. M. Von Weber 
wrote an overture to Schiller’s Zurandot—I now append a 
Scotch song, contained in the arrangement of Scotch songs by 
Beethoven—for one voice, with accompaniment of violin and 
violoncello, Berlin, Schlesinger, Part 1, No. 5. It begins: 
“Dim, dim is my eye,” &c. It is to be played in the bass key in 
F sharp major :— 
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This system, although, when compared with our system of the 





present day, it appears defective and incomplete, affords, at any 
rate, quite sufficient scope for the foregoing beautiful national 
melody*. Most probably this oldest tone-system was completed 
in the later Greek, that is to say, church modes. 
Lovis KinpscHEr. 
Cothen. 


Epinsuren, 21st March—(From our own Correspondent).— 
This is now the fourth week of our Italian Opera season, and it 
is time that I should give you some account of the company, 
which is entirely new to Britain, having been brought direct from 
Venice, where the opera-house was closed on account of political 
disturbances. The performers are best adapted for light and 
florid music, accordingly comic opera hasbeen in the ascendant. 
The soprano is Madame Lorini (wife of the tenor of that name) 
who is possessed of a sweet fresh voice of pleasing quality, not 
very large in volume, but the tone telling, especially in the high 
notes, while her execution is very clear and brilliant. She has 
established herself asa great favourite. The contralto is Madame 
Vietti, of whom it is difficult to speak too highly. With the 
exception of Alboni, she is the best operatic contralto I ever 
heard. Her voice is rich and deep, and yet soft and flexible in 
a remarkable degree. Her style is pure and finished, and her 
acting of a high order, so that it is no wonder she has achieved 
an immense success. Her characters have been Isabella, in 
LT’ Italiana in Algeri, Rosina, in Ji Barbiere, Orsini, in Lucrez ia 
Borgia, and Azucena, in J/ Trovatore. As an interpreter of 
Rossini’s florid music (¢.¢, in the original keys) she has few 
equals. The tenor is Signor Galvani, who has a sweet but not 
very powerful voice, with a flexibility which is quite unusual in 
a male singer. This enables him to do justice to the very florid 
music in Rossini’s operas in away few tenorscan. His manage- 
ment ofthe breath, mode of joining the registers, &c., bespeak 
the finished artiste. Perhaps the great feature of the company, 
however, is Signor Ciampi, the basso buffo, who is a singer and 
actor of the highest talent and originality. His voice is powerful 
and of good quality, which, joined to a most distinct enunciation, 
and an absence of all effort, renders his singing very satisfactory. 
His acting, however is most worthy of notice, being characterised 
by genuine humour, unflagging spirit, most admirable by-play, 
and a careful attention to the minutest details connected with 
the various parts he has to fill. He has appeared as Taddeo, 
Dr. Bartolo, and Don Pasquale, the latter being a most clever 
and original impersonation. Dulcamara is to be his next 
character. When it is mentioned that Signor Ciampi is appa- 
rently not above 24 or 25 years of age, it will be seen that he 
has the prospect of a great career. I should think he will soon 
be “wanted” in London. The basso profondo is Signor Taste ; 
the seconda donna, Mdlle. Martini; and the minor artists are 
Signor and Madame Aglondi, &c., all efficient in their respective 
capacities, and assisting to render the company most complete. 
The chorus and orchestra are capable of much improvement, 
but, at the prices, better cannot be expected. Among the operas 
in rehearsal is Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, which is exciting 
a lively interest by anticipation. The conductor is Signor Orsini, 
who resides here. Those who are accustomed to cry down 
Edinburgh in the matter of music, will at least admit that it 
does much for Italian opera, having for several seasons imported 
companies for itself, all of great talent. 


[Our worthy correspondent is slightly in error, when he 
says that the present Italian company in Edinburgh is 
“entirely new to Britain.” Mad. Lorini and her husband 
formed part of the Company engaged by Mr. Willert Beale, 
when that enterprising gentleman gave Italian opera at the 
Surrey Theatre. Mad. Vietti has been heard at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Signor Galvani was employed during a 
whole season at the Royal Italian Opera, and one of his 
parts was Nemorino in L’ Elisir d’ Amore.—Ep.] 





* There is, also, a pianoforte Etude (by Dohler?) in which the right 
hand plays exclusively the five upper keys. 
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JULLIEN FUND. 


TPAGE illness of M. Jullicn having, with fatal rapidity, terminated in death, it has 
been resolved t hat the dovations to the JULLIEN FUNDshall be ye in the 
manner which would have becn most in accordance with the wishes of the deceased, 
had it been permitted him to cxpre-s them, viz, to the relief of his widow and 
family, who, by his loss, are left totally unpr.vided for. 
Committec for the distribution of the Jullien Fund. 
Mr. John Mitchell ; Mr. R. W.Sams; Mr. Tiomas Chappell; Mr. W. Duncan 
Davison ; Mr. Robert K, Bowley; Mr. Jules Benedict. 
Honorary Treasurers. 
Mr. John Mitchell ; Mr. Thomas Chappell ; Mr. W. Sams. 
Bankers, 

Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand ; Heywood, Kennards, and Co., Lombard-strect ; 
London and County Bank, Hanover-squire ;—who, as well as the Honorary 
Treasurers, have kindly consented to receive subscriptions, 

Subscriptions already received. 

y gs. d.| 

0, John Mitchell, Esq. .. 
0 | Steward Hodgson -° 
0 | Mrs. R. C. Barnett ° 
0 | Sir Francis Goldsmid o” 
0 | sir Charles Decemar, Crosley 
0| Rd. du Cane, Esq. .. ee 
0| Dr. Pinches oid ee 
0) E. Buckley, Esq., Jun. 
0| E. W. Garland .. oe ee 
0| E. W. Martin, Esq. (Dublin) 
0 | Brinley Richards, Esq. oe 
0 | Horace Mayhew oe oe 
0| Henry Greg... oe . 
0|\Henry Evell  .. oe 
0) F. Freeman, Esq. oo 
0|W.T. Doyne, Esq. .. 
0 | John Stone, Esq. oe 
0 | Evan Jones, Esq. ~~ a 
0 | W. Godfrey (Coidstream Gds.) 
0} W. Watkins, Esq. si pa 
0 | G. Grove, Esq. (Crystal Palace) 
0 | Philip Salamans, Esq. ee 
0! G. Dillon, Esq... oe oe 
0 7. L. * * * oe 
0 | Four Clerks (Austin Friars) 
0| Thanks for Cheap Mus‘c 
OI A.W.B. cen 6s oo ee 
0| J. Banks, Esq... .e ee 
0 | Samuel Bevington, Esq. .. 
0 | A Hater of Lawyers 
0|E.C. M... ve 
0! W. Francis, Esq. ee 
0 | John Brandard, Esq. .. 
6 | Messrs. Cramer and Co. 
0| Messrs. Ad:lison and Co. 
0 | Messrs. Boosey and Sons 
0 | John Ella, E-q .. oe 
el V 10)C. Gruneisen, Esq, .. ee 
Charles Halle ° 20) Messrs Parkins and Gotto . 
Charles Dickens aA 2 0} H. W. Goodban, Esq. ae 
Lady G lismid .. 3 3 0} Miss Tod be 


»", A second Subscription List will be advertised forthwith. 


F. Gye, Exq. .. oo 
T. Chappe}l, Esq. .. 
A. Chappell, Esq. * 
A. W.-Hammond, Esq. 
Mowbray: Morris, Esq. 
E. T..Smith. Esq. 
Sims Reeves, E:q. 
A'Friend..’ ‘'.. ea 
Miss ‘Arabella. Goddard 
_W. R Sims, Esq. ee re 
H: L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. . 
F. Vilmet,iTsq. - os 

R. Bowley, Esq. o. 
Messrs. Leader and Cock 
‘Albert Smith, Esq. 

Artiur Smith, Esq, .. 
M..Posno, Esq. .. - 
Charles Coote, Esq. 

Louis Ries, Esq. ge 

C. Doyle, Esq. .. oo 

W. Winterbottom, Esq. 

G. Met zier, Esq. ss 

John Leech, Exq. ee 

J. H: Dillon, Esq. .. 
Samuel Lucas, Esq... 

Carl Keller, Esq. 

A. Feiry’. oo 

Edmund Yates .. 

G. Luigi .. es 
H.-E..Tatham .. 

Warington Taylor 

W. H. Weiss, Esq.  .. 

i ee bi ve 

A. E. D. (Pentonville) 
Robert Clark”, Esq. .. 

© Mdlie. Couion .. ee 
E. Conion, E-q. .. 
Del Vecchio 


“ 
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DEATH. 
On the 19th inst., at his residence, 67, Oakley-square, N.W., William 
Lovell Philiips, Esq., R.A.M., aged 48, deeply regretted by his widow, 
family, and large circle of friends. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of the unusual pressure on our columns this week, 
the notice of the Second New Philharmonic Concert, and other 
interesting matters, is unavoidably postponed to our next. 


NoTICE. 

Tue Musican Wort may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
Holles-street, by quarterly subscription of five shillings, payable 
tn advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. Terms :— 

Three lines (about thirty words)... ... 2s. 6d. 
Every additional line (ten words) 0s. 6d. 
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Owr readers will be pleased to know (and to see by the 
advertisement on this page) that the Jullien Fund is pro- 
gressing favourably, and that the Committee for its distri- 
bution—all men of the highest respectability and personal 





weight—have very properly resolved to bestow it for the 
benefit of the deceased musician’s wife and family. Before 
the fact of M. Jullien’s death was known, a letter appeared 
in the columns of a contemporary, which, together with the 
editor’s note, we have much pleasure in reproducing :— 
“M. JULLIEN. ' 
“ To the Editor of ihe Sunday Times. 

“ Srr,—It is witli feelings of deep regret that many of our country- 
men hear of the serious mental affliction and pecuniary difficulties poor 
Jullien is now suffering from in Paris. I think I may with certainty 
say, that the majority of those who visited his ‘Promenade Concerts’ 
are indebted to him for the particular class of music he introduced 
into this country. Now, sir, as your paper is, perhaps, the principal 
channel through which an appeal of the kind I am about to suggest 
will find publicity, let me propose, for the many hours of pleasant re- 
creation Jullien afforded us, we should return him, in his day of tribu- 
lation, a donation raised by a ‘shilling’ subscription, to be received by 
some respectable music-seller (say Messrs. Chappell and Co., of Regent- 
street), where Jullien first commenced his labours in this country. 
Those gentlemen, I feel confident, would aid in any way to further this 
object, and Iam sure Jullien would appreciate the motive that actuates 
us in this cause. Whatever his feelings towards our countrymen 
(especially lawyers) may be, he will find he has staunch supporters, in 
his hour of pain and trouble, amongst 

“THE SHILLING PROMENADERS. 


“We have great pleasure in laying the above communication 
before our readers, and shall be happy to be the medium of con- 
veying any contribution to the fulfilment of the object advo- 
cated, which may be entrusted to our care.—Ep. S, 7’.}” 

Since the above appeared the idea has been acted upon 
by the Committee, and we hope shortly to be able to lay 
before our readers a general plan by which every lover of 
music, whatever his means, throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, may, by subscribing to the “ JULLIEN SHIL- 
Lina Funp,” be enabled to express a sense of M. Jullien’s 
exertions during a period of twenty years, and to evince 
regret for the loss of so valuable and zealous a public servant. 
No one ever gave the English public sach a substantial 
shilling’s worth as Jullien; and to bestow one additional 
shilling, without the prospect of an evening’s entertainment 
in return, but with the sole object of providing a decent 
maintenance for Jullien’s widow and family, would be doing 
that which Jullien would have enthusiastically urged his 
British patrons to do in a parallel case. All then, who 
believe with us, that to pay one shilling in to the “ JULLIEN 
Sutin Funp” is next door to an obligation on the part of 
those whom he loved to amuse just as much as they loved 
to be amused by him, will subscribe at once. The sum 
is small; but it is the moment and the cause that give 
signification to the deed ; and here is an occasion when a 
trifling sacrifice may involve a graceful act—an act of simple 
gratitude, 








Having, with no small labour effected a metrical transla- 
tion of the first elegy of Propertius, Panurge was so 
mightily taken with his work, that he walked up and down 
the room, repeating it from beginning to end at the very 
top of his voice :— 


“Never did I love, till my Cynthia’s eyes 

Woke within my heart a flame unknown, 

Cupid, whom so long I had dared despise. 
Proudly trampled on me, overthrown ; 

Teaching me to shun maids of good repute, 
And to fool my precious time away : 

Though the gods with scorn listen to my suit, 
Passion for a year has held its sway, 

When Milanion bore ev’ry toil for love 
Atalanta’s heart he touched at last, 

Through Parthenian caves madly he would rove, 
And his days mid rugged monsters past ; 
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By the heavy club of Hylcus struck, 
He bewailed his wounds in Arcadie ; 

Thus to win the awift maid he had the luck ;— 
Pray’rs and toils rewarded once could be! 

As for me in love I’m a sorry loon, 
New or old, my plans are sure to fail ; 

Wizards, who by spells conjure down the moon, 
Or by aid of magic fire prevail, 

Touch my Cynthia’s heart—grant this simple boon— 
Let her cheek e’en more than mine be pale. 

Then will I believe you can change the track 
Of the stars and rivers with your lay. 

You, my gentle friends, who would win me back, 
Please to heal me find a ready way. 

Steel I'll stoutly bear, fire I'll proudly brave, 
Only give my anger leave to speak, 

Bear me far away.o’er the foaming wave, 
Vainly for the path let woman seek. 

Yeu who to your love gods indulgent find, 
Stay at home, with calm contentment blest ; 

While a mad desire agitates my mind, 
So that neither night nor day I rest ; 

Yes, be warned by me; happy in your fate, 
Never let your passion change its place ; 

If to my advice you attend too late 
Oft you’ll think of my unhappy case.” 

“ Bravo !” said Epistemon, walking into the room. 

“So you overheard me?” said Panurge. 

“Overheard thee! Why ail the Dials have been rocked to 
and fro with thy bawling.” Now the Seven Dials, called for 
brevity’s sake the “ Dials,” was the name given to the lovely 
spot where Pantagruel’s palace was situated. 

-“T presume,” said Panurge, with a smile, “I presume 
from the exclamation with which thou hast entered the room, 
that thou art pleased with my work ?” 

“TI confess” said Epistemon, “that it hath surpassed my 
expectations ; but I attribute that circumstance rather to the 
smallness of the expectations than to the worth of the per- 
formance. I give thee credit for some slight ingenuity in 
devising a metre that—imperfectly enough, heaven knows— 
may in some sort shadow forth the effect of the ancient 
distich, though by a strange inconsistency, that pause in the 
middle, which belongeth of right to the pentameter and con- 
stituteth its very essence, is transferred by thee to the longer 
line, corresponding to the hexameter, a metre whose life and 
soul isits continuity. There is also something very wooden 
and unmusical in the sound of thy numbers, so that I would 
liken them less to the sweep of the lyre, than to the noise of 
a policeman’s rattle, somewhat carefully sprung.” 

“ Anything more #” said Panurge, resignedly. 

“ Had any one else been the writer,” continued Epistemon, 
in a tone of great wisdom, “I should have remarked on 
the expressions ‘had the luck,’ ‘sorry loon,’ &., and indicating 
an affectation of a familiar tone, which is extremely vulgar, 
without being in the slightest degree humorous. But seeing 
that thou art the poet, I refrain from the objection, satisfied 
that there is no affectation in the case, but that thou hast 
merely followed the dictates of thine own abject nature. In 
the same spirit do I lose sight of Propertius altogether, and 
fancy thou thyself art hymning some faded nymph of a vile 
corps de ballet ; and that the wizards who conjure down the 
moon, are simply the dirty scene-shifters who manage the 
imitation of that luminary in some miserable gaff.” 

“ Anything else,” asked Panurge, with decreasing anxiety 
for a reply. 

“ As for that interpolation, ‘Grant this simple boon,’ not 
only is it unwarranted by the original, therefore entitling 
thee to the contempt and abhorrence which is bestowed on 
one who fraudulently inserteth an additional cipher in a 





cheque ; but it is diametrically antagonistic to the whole 
spirit of the elegy. Look you, the poet, all for the sake of 
his Cynthia, has resolutely gone to the bad ; he regardeth 
with envy that obscure blockhead Milanion, because he 
earned the love of his mistress by way of compensation for a 
smart tap on the head administered by a centaur—he is ready 
to endure any amount of surgery, cupping included, and to 
take any journey, however inconvenient, if he can only get 
rid of his pain ; and in the face of all these striking facts, thou 
makest him regard the sympathy of Cynthia as a—(save the 
mark )—‘simple boon’ !” 

“Thy comment is ended?” asked Panurge, meekly. 

“Then how clumsily dost thou flounder in the last eight 
lines of thy work. Thou art bothered by the words ‘ Vos 
remanete,’ and ‘neque assueto mutet amore locum,’ and canst 
not avoid a sneaking suspicion that the poet is telling his 
friends to stop at home, while he, like Lord Bateman, ship- 
peth hisself a’board of a ship, some foreign country for to 
see. Know, thou wretched varlet, that the poet is not 
thinking in the least about change of place, but is recom- 
mending constancy to those who are fortunate in their love. 
Mend those last eight lines.” 

“Mend them thyself!” said Panurge, sturdily, and he 
thrust a pen into the hand of Epistemon. 

“ Rather,” bawled Epistemon, “ will I see thee” — 

“Cease your senseless wranglings, you couple of pothouse 
brawlers,” cried Pantagruel, stalking into the room with a 
French newspaper under his arm, and knocking together the 
heads of Epistemon and Panurge with considerable violence, 
“and hear of this last atrocity committed in our native 
France. In the pleasant town of Amiens, Mdlle. Gautrot, a 
jeune premiere, was hissed by the audience, whereupon she 
curtsied and retired from the stage.” 

“ Thereby showing her wisdom,” said Epistemon. 

‘‘ Likewise her sensibility,” whispered Panurge. 

“Thy sentiments are correct,” observed Pantagruel, “ but 
don’t be so cursedly fond of interrupting. For quitting the 
boards in the manner I have described, Mdlle. Gautrot has 
been condemned not only to pay a fine, but has been locked 
for a whole day in a vile prison.” 

“Oh, Picardy!” exclaimed Panurge, folding his arms, as 
if in despair—“ oh, Picardy! land with which I have nothing 
to do, and in which I do not take the slightest interest—oh, 
Picardy! art thou come to this? Doth the Picard require 
that youth and beauty should stand respectfully in his pre- 
sence to receive his revilings? Is the Picard an avatar of 
Moloch, requiring the sacrifice of the young and the lovely? 
Would the Picard mourn to find that Iphigenia was saved 
at Tauris, instead of remaining at Aulis, to have her throat 
comfortably cut? What are the attributes of the Picard ?” 

“Gentle, but wise on this subject, is the editor of the 
Revue et Gazette des Thédtres,” said Pantagruel, and he read 
as follows:—‘ Les spectateurs qui, par leurs démonstrations 
hostiles, ont pu pousser une artiste & Youbli du respect, 
qu'elle devait au public, ont obtenu 1a un triste triomphe, et 
qu'ils doivent étre les premiers a regretter, nous en sommes 
certains.’ There, thou seest he bewaileth the event, without 
reviling the Picard.” 

“ But what is this Picard,” said Panurge, “that he does 
not care a bras# farthing for a young girl’s feelings, and yet 
is so mighty touchy with respect to his own? Of a truth, I 
will study ethnology, that I may be able to understand the 
nature of the Picard.” 
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In town and in the country, in art and in nature, the season 
of song iscommencing. Look at the masons and plasterers at 
work under the Opera Colonnade, listen to the birds at half- 
past five o’clock in the morning, or at six if you happen not 
to be an early riser or to be an unusually late goer-to-bed. 
Nor will those songsters, of whom nothing is heard just now, 
sing the less loudly, or the less sweetly, when their time 
comes. Mr. Gye, with the politeness of the French at 
Fontenoy, has allowed Mr. E. T. Smith to tirer le premier, 
but even before these lines meet the public eye, he may have 
replied to him in his own excellent fashion. Some of the 
first foreign singing-birds have not yet arrived in this 
country, and it is so difficult to catch the rarer specimens 
and bring them over, that to announce their appearance 
before they have actually crossed the Channel, is something 
like counting chickens before they are out of the egg. Our 
skilful birdcatchers have been at work with their nets and 
their lures, and, above all, with their bits of shining metal 
—so especially attractive to larks and to human singing- 
birds of all kinds—in every capital of Europe; and the 
public may rest assured that with one choice though 
numerous flock in the groves of the Garden, and another 
equally multitudinous in the grove of the Market, the 
public, we say, may rest assured that when the season és 
opened, and the birds begin to sing, then the vocalisation 
will be quite fine enough to set before Her Majesty the 
Queen and all the Royal Family. 

It was only the other day we were complaining that the 

musical months of the year were about to begin. We 
grieved, however, for this reason only, that the sooner they 
began the sooner also they must end. We were like Tiel 
Ulenspiegel, ‘who, travelling along a mountainous road, 
was happy when he was climbing a steep hill, because he 
thought how pleasant it would be to walk down on the other 
side, and unhappy when he was walking down because he 
could not help reflecting how soon he would have to ascend 
again. To us the agreeable slope is the London season, 
that is to say, the Italian season ; but it is scarcely in sight 
when we already begin to regret that in four short months 
it will be at an end. Have we not said that the birds are 
its natural harbingers and precursors? Did we not even 
publish, last week, a notice of a grand preliminary concert 
given by the vocalists of the air for the benefit of mankind ? 
Several entertainments of the same description have since 
taken place, and, but for occasional bad weather, during 
which our aerial artists (who keep no carriages) are unable to 
appear, they would have been even more frequent. Allowing 
for the direct effect of storms and showers upon our rural 
singers, we are still of opinion that they disappoint the 
public less often than those of the town. In spite of their 
constant exposure to the atmosphere, they seem never to be 
troubled with sore throats and that formidable illness 
(especially formidable to managers,) the maladie de larynx 
is unknown among them. A few of these little vocalists, 
however, who have become domesticated and have acquired 
the manners of the theatre, are occasionally indisposed, when 
nothing is found to cure them so effectually as a certain 
yellow substance—not gold, but saffron. 

A rural concert, at which we were present last Thursday, 
took place in a vast amphitheatre of wood, admirably con- 
structed as regards sonority. The entertainment commenced 
at daybreak ; and as soon, in fact, as the performers, who 
all sing at sight, were able to see. The opening chorus was 
most effective, and as fine a thing of the kind as could 





possibly be heard. The theme was simple and grand, though 
far from novel, while the rich harmony, in spite of its un- 
deniable antiquity, possessed a certain sublime originality 
which compensated for any lack of science and elaboration 
that might have struck the skilled musician. The subject 
was first given by the linnets and soprani, and afterwards 
taken up by the thrushes and baritones, who were finally 
supported by the blackbirds and basses, the united choristers 
vieing with one another in their endeavours to do justice to 
this remarkable composition, which has something of the 
character of an anthem. This introduction of the motive 
pianissimo for a few voices, and its repetition creseendo by a 
constantly increasing number of executants, until, at last, a 
magnificent fortissimo is attained, is imitated neither from 
Rossini, nor, still less, from Meyerbeer, nor, least of all, from 
Verdi; it stands by itself, and cannot be traced -to any 
known procédé, 

As on the previous occasion, we heard several fine solo 
performances, and noticed a linnet who sang with as much 
fluency and grace as Madame. Miolan-Carvalho. We were 
informed that the nightingale was expected every day, but 
that she would not make her appearance in public until the 
tenth of next month. By the way, as Philomela is so fond 
of performing at night, it is just possible that she would 
make ap excellent Sonnambula. 

Unfortunately, there are a few members of the immense 
troupe occupying the amphitheatre at Turnham Green whose 
voices are not beautiful at all, but we must do them the 
justice to say that, as a rule, they never attempt to sing. 
The swallows have no vocal expression, but they are good at 
fugues, and have wonderful agility. The sparrows are 
utterly bad, but some of them, by the mere force of ambi- 
tion, may one day reach the top of the tree. 

We regret to say that while some of the best of our 
aerial vocalists are not quite appreciated, a few of the more 
common birds, and even some who are not musical fowls at 
all, occasionally gain loud applause from the vulgar. Thus, 
while the linnets were singing most exquisitely, we observed 
a quadrupedal connoisseur, at no great distance from the 
amphitheatre, staring about him in his stall, and evidently 
paying no attention to the performance. A few minutes 
afterwards a cock crew, when a long-eared amateur at once 
uttered a bray of the most decided approbation. 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Tue regular season was brought to a termination on Satur- 
day, the performances being for the benefit of Mr. Harrison, 
The theatre was densely crowded, and people were sent away 


from every part of the house. The opera was Lurline, pre- 


ceded by Henry Leslie’s operetta of Romance. ‘ 

The theatre did not close on Saturday, notwithstanding. 
Nine extra nights were announced, to finish with Miss Louisa 
Pyne’s benefit, on Wednesday next. Jwurline increases in 
attraction, We visited the theatre twice during the week, be- 
fore seven o’clock, and found every seat occupied, or disposed of. 
It is a pity Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison did not produce Mr. 
Wallace’s opera earlier, No doubt they did not anticipate such 
success, or they would not have delayed its production. 

The fly-leaf of the programme contained the following vale- 
dictory address from the managers :— 

“ March 17, 1860. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—The close of our third English Opera Season 
presents us an opportunity of again thanking you for the liberal support 
with which you have hitherto met our endeavours to please you—a 
support which it ever shall be our pride to merit, and constant endea- 
your to maintain, 

“ Allow us to place before you afew of the statistics of our past pros 
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ceedings, and to request you to accept them as a guarantee for our 
future ones. In three seasons we have produced four English operas 
and one operetta by native composers, namely—The Rose of Castille 
and Satanella, by Mr. Balfe; Victorine, by Mr. Alfred Mellon; Ro- 
mance, by Mr. Henry Leslie; and Lurline, by Mr. Vincent Wallace. 
Also Martha and Dinorah, and a répertoire to whose merits the public 
approbation has been the best test. 

“ Again we request English composers, who have works complete, or 
in a state of preparation, to acquaint us with the same, in order that 
we may make our arrangements accordingly. 

“We have been the means of introducing to the English operatic 
stage the following English artists :—Miss Parepa, Miss Corelli, Miss 
Pilling, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Fanny Cruise, Mr. Santley, Mr, Ferdi- 
nand Glover (an artist whose loss we much deplore), Mr. Patey, Mr. 
Grattan Kelly, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Honey, &c., &e. During the three 
seasons we haye expended, for artists, authors, rent, &c., the sum of 
£79,788. 

“This being of a private nature, would not have been intruded by us 
on you, our generous patrons, but that you may know we spare no 
expense to please you and to deserve your kindness. 

“We are delighted that through us a great boon has been re-opened 
to our sister and brother artists, namely, the Covent Garden Fund, 
which has been closed to all applications since the year 1842. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude and pride we take the opportunity of 
acknowledging the high patronage we have received from her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
the Court, nobility and public, adding a double incentive to our mo- 
tives, and honour and brilliancy to our undertaking, an undertaking 
which (if you will continue to aid us therein) it shall be the study of 
our lives to support—that of establishing in England a legitimate 
Royal English Opera. 

“Trusting to find in you next season the same reciprocity to meet 
our endeavours that has been so liberally manifested towards us this, 
and with sincere thanks to all who have assisted us, without and 
within the theatre, we bid you respectfully and gratefully (until next 
October)—adieu. 

“ (Signed) Louisa Pyryz, 
Witt1aM Harrison, 


The performances cannot be prolongued beyond Wednesday, 
as Mr. Gye will — the theatre for the purpose of re-ad- 
justing it, as the Royal Italian Opera is announced to open 
on Tuesday, April 10th. 


} Managers.” 








AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society gave its Fourth Concert of the season on Monday 
evening last, in the Hanover-square Rooms, and the selection 
was as follows :— : 

Pant I. 
see .. Mozart. 
day” (Rose of 


Symphony, in C (Jupiter)... 00 
Recit. and Air, “Oh! joyous, happy 
Castille) ... ise Aas ia sas ana 
Barcarole and Finale, 4th Concerto in F minor 
Parr II. 


tee one 


Balfe. 
W.S. Bennett. 


Auber. 
Elliott, 
Henry Leslie. 
V. Wallace. 
Stevens. 


Weber. 


Overture (La Syren) .., 
Glee, “The Bee” an a a ay sae 
Ballad, “ Poor silly heart (Romance, Dick Turpin) 
Polka de Concert... as oe ose eee 
Glee, “ Crabbed age and youth” .., eee eee 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) ... sats tase a 
Conductor—Mr. Henry Leslie. 


The orchestra deserves the greatest credit for the admirable 
manner in which the symphony was performed. It was one of 
the best things the Society has ever done. The two movements 
(why was not the first given ?), of Professor Bennett’s Concerts, 
were exceedingly well played by Miss Fanny Howell, who, when 
she has overcome the timidity natural to early public appear- 
ances, will undoubtedly prove herself worthy of the name she 

ars, 

The overtures, each highly characteristic of its composer, 
went well, and the Concert was agreeably varied by the singing 
of the Quartet of the Union (yet another Union!) who were 
encored in the glee of Elliott. 

Miss Rose sang the two ballads. 

Among the novelties to be produced at the next Concert, 


which will be given on Monday, April 2nd, is the finale to Mr. 
Frederick Clay’s opera, Out of Sight, of the private perform- 
ances of which so much has been said in London musical circles, 
Miss Augusta Thompson is also to appear, 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


TuE following was the programme of the second performance 
of this great Society, which, under the head of “ Vocal and 
Instrumental Concerts,” was given on Wednesday evening at 
St. James’s Hall :— 

Part I.—SAcrEpD. 

Anthem, “O sing unto the Lord” soli and chorus—Henry Purcell 
(1658-1695). 

Song, “’Gainst Thee, O Lord”—Beethoven (1770-1827). 

Prelude and Fugue in E flat, organ—John Sebastian Bach (1685- 
1750). 
Motet, “O Lord, Thou hast searched”—F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(1807-1847). 

Preghiera, “ Non mi lagno di morir”—Lindpaintner. 

Motet, Double Choir; “In exitu Israel”—Samuel Wesley (1766- 


1837). 
Part II.—Sxrovrar. 
Nonet (M.8.) in F minor (first time)—E. Silas. 
Recit. and Air, “ Why didst thou ever leave me”—Charles Salaman. 
Madrigal, “Merrily wakes music’s measure” (Fair Rosamond)— 
John Barnett. 
Romance, “The Last Farewell”—Frank Mori. 
Trio, “The Carnival”—Henry Smart. 
Solo de Concert, Violin—Sainton. 
Canone, “ Placido Zefliretto” (first time)—Cherubini. 
Hunting Song (Chorus)—F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Conductor—Mr. Henry Smart. 
Organ Accompanist—Mr. C. G. Verrinder. 
Pianoforte Accompanist—Mr. Walter Macfarren. 


Purcell’s anthem was sung by Miss Eliza Hughes, Messrs. 
Foster, Wilbye Cooper, and Weiss ; Mendelssobn’s motet by 
Miss Messent, Miss Eliza Hughes, Madame Weiss, Miss Leffler, 
and chorus of female voices ; and Wesley’s motet by all the prin- 
cipals and chorus. The last was encored. Mr. Silas’s nonet is 
written for violin, viola, violoncello, contrabasso, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn, and was executed by Messrs. Sainton, 
Webb, Lidel, White, Pratten, Barret, Lazarus, Chisholm, and 
C. Harper. 

Mr. Best played the prelude and fugue of Bach magnificently. 
The capital madrigal from Fair Rosamond was well sung. 
Mendelssohn’s fine hunting-song deserved a better place. M. 
Sainton’s solo was a first-rate display of bravura playing. The 
hall was full, but by no means crowded, exhibiting a marked 
difference when compared with its appearance at the first 
concert, 








Sr. Marrin’s Hatt.—Judas Maccabeus was given on Wed- 
nesday evening, under Mr. Hullah’s direction. It was an 
excellent performance throughout, Mr. Hullah’s First Upper 
Singing School distinguishing themselves more than ever by 
their force, precision, and energy. We hardly remember having 
heard them go through an oratorio so uniformly well. Even 
the grand chorus “We never will bow down,” seldom satis- 
factory before, was all but irreproachable; while “ Fall’n is the 
foe,” left nothing whatsoever for criticism. The principal singers 
were Miss Banks, Miss Martin, Miss Mina Poole, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Thomas. The most striking solo 
performances were “ From Mighty Kings,” by Miss Banks, and 
the two bass airs “Arm, arm, ye brave,” and “The Lord 
worketh wonders,” by Mr. Thomas, both artists being entitled 
to unqualified praise. Miss Palmer sang the contralto music 
with great power and expression, and Misses Martin and Mina 
Poole did good service as second sopranos. Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings had not power enough for the part of Judas, and, more- 
over, was evidently nervous, having undertaken to sing the 
music at a short notice. The Hall was full, and the audience 


most liberal of their applause. 





q On Thursday evening a new choral class, numbering nearly 
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three hundred voices, made their first appeal, and in public, 
This class was established last summer for the practice of choral 
music, and have been studying hard since, under the direction 
of Mr. John Henken, who had been for more than ten years 
Honorary Instructor to the London Mechanics’ Institution. The 
members, we should suppose, are gleaned from the northern 
suburbs, seeing that their place of meeting is the Lecture Hall, 
Spa Fields. Suburban, or metropolitan, however, the choral 
class is entitled to consideration, not only as constituting a 
nucleus, out of which a grand and complete choir may be formed, 
but as indicating special capabilities in themselves, and showing 
what may be accomplished in a short time by careful and sedu- 
lous training. The choral class is far from perfect ; but we can 
call to mind no first public exhibition of a body of amateur 
choristers which was so successful as the trial of Thursday 
night. Generally speaking, the trebles and basses are too 
powerful for the altos and tenors, and the proper balance of 
tone is consequently not obtained. Of course this can be easily 
remedied. We have rarely heard fresher and more brilliant 
voices than the sopranos, and the basses are of a fine 
quality. The performance was divided into two parts, one 
sacred and the other secular. In ‘the former the class 
sang the two grand choruses from Judas Maccabaus, “We 
never will bow down,” and “O Father, whose Almighty 
power ;” “ Sing unto God” from Himmel’s ‘“ Koerner’s 
prayer during the battle ;” and two Anthems—“ Awake up my 
Glory,” by Broderip; and “The Dying Christian,” by Har- 
wood. Himmel’s Prayer was encored and repeated. The secular 
part embraced in the selections : three part songs by Martin ; 
‘Webbe’s glee, “Swiftly from the Mountain’s Brow,” and the 
chorus from Masaniello, “Hear, Holy Power.” The choral 
performances were relieved by solos, sacred and secular, sung 
by Miss Banks, Miss Fanny Huddart, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. 
Mr. John Henken is an energetic and rather demonstrative 
conductor, but the singers appear thoroughly to understand 
and appreciate the indications of his béfon. Mr. Henken, we 
understand, tenders his services gratuitously in training the 
class—a sketch of generosity seldom equalled, and which, no 
doubt, finds its best reward in the good result achieved. If the 
force under Mr. Henken’s tuition have accomplished so much 
in nine months, what may not be anticipated from them in two 
or three years? Perhaps the establishment of a new Sacred 
Harmonic Society in the N. W. Suburbs. 

Beruiy, March 8:h—(From a Correspondent).—So surely as 
ignorance is accompanied by impudence, so surely is a truly 
genial mind, well stored and well disciplined, adorned by modesty 
and unassumption. The history of almost every true genius 
fally demonstrates the assertion. Luther, Shakspere, Newton, 
Beethoven, may serve as shining examples. But, apart from 
these greatest of the great, there are many truly genial men, 
whose accomplishments are not so universally known, but who 
ought by no means to be allowed to 


“ Waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 


Such a one is Herr Laub, the greatest violin virtuoso of Berlin 
and one of the greatest in the world, according to my judgment. 
This is founded on extensive experience, and atolerable know- 
ledge of those capabilities which form, not only a mere virtuoso 
(in the accepted signification of that word), but in very deed 
an artist. In my opinion, Joseph Joachim stands at the head of 
this class. If Herr Laub’s taste is somewhat less severe, it is not 
less varied. The first of his concerts this season (and perhaps 
the last) took place lately in the Sing-Akademie, which was 
filled to overflowing. 

Herr Laub gave us, first, Beethoven's violin concerto, with a 
cadence of his own composition. His performance showed him 
to be a perfect master of his instrument, while the cadence de- 
monstrated that he was something more than a mere finger- 
artist. That the cadence is, to a certain extent, in the modern 
style, need hardly be said ; nevertheless, it was finely character- 
istic of the whole, and well developed, from Beethoven's own 
motives ; a Polonaise, for violin and orchestra, which followed, 
only served to strengthen my opinion of Herr Laub’s talents. To 





my thinking, however, ht has here studied modern effects to the 
disadvantage of the more classical style.- Two really salon 
pieces were well adapted to send the audience away full of 
admiration at his technical skill. One was an air hongrois, by 
Ernst ; and the other a rondo by Bazzini.. In the former, one 
was enabled to judge of Herr Laub’s masterly manipulation, and 
in the latter of his freedom of style and his admirably bowing. 
T never had the good fortune to hear Spohr play ; but, to judge 
from Mr. Blagrove, his school of bowing must be the one followed 
by Herr Laub. The programme was interspersed with a couple 
of songs and a piano solo. Fraulein Hebbe (a Swedish cantatrice) 
failed to do justice to the songs, and Herr Dreyschock gavea 
splendid performance of the G minor concerto of Mendelssohn. 
The press has been unanimous in his praise, and the court has 
not been backward in paying its tribute of admiration, the 
Prince Regent having conferred upon him the order of the “Red 
Eagle.” If we are rightly informed a similar honour has been 
shown to the pianist Dr. T. Kullak.* It is to be hoped such 
facts as these will not pass unnoticed at head quarters elsewhere. 

At the last symphony concert of the Royal band, the music 
to Gluck’s Orpheus was performed. Notwithstanding the fa- 
vourable manner in which it was received, I cannot call the 
choice judicious, Gluck’s music is always beautiful, but th 
scenic effects are absolutely necessary. Those who had often 
heard the work within the same walls in its entirety, could 
not feel perfectly satisfied with the result. The whole opera 
would, I presume, have been given, were Mdlle. Johanna Wag- 
ner not temporarily incapacitated from taking her 7éle. The 
other pieces were Mendelssohn’s magnificent overture to Ruy 
Blas, and Bethoven’s second symphony. It need scarcely be 
added that everything was superbly executed. With such a 
band, and Taubert at its head, it could not well be otherwise. 
The pleasure one derives from these rare concerts would be 
increased, if the directors would not lose sight of the truism, 
variatio delectat. The finest music may become monotonous 
by too much repetition ; so it is here. Why can the powers 
that be not take a hint from our Philharmonic, and introduce a 
vocal piece or two ? 

Our Princess was present with her Royal Consort, and kept 
her seat till the last note was played—an example which many 
less august personages did not follow. 

A Mademoiselle Moesner has been giving several concerts at 
the Sing-Akademie, which, in a pecuniary sense, have been 
decided failures ; but the contrary in an artistic sense. Her 
instrument is the harp, upon which she produces effects which 
must be heard to be believed. It must have been dis- 
heartening enough to her to have had such scanty audiences ; 
but with her personal attractions and her talent, which is 
undeniable, she may feel sure of ultimate success. She .tarts 
hence on a tour through Germany. 

The Dom-Chor has’ been giving three extra soirées, which 
have only served to strengthen my opinion as to the incom- 
parable excellence of this:renowned body of choristers. The 
chief director (Neithardt) is suffering from severe indisposition, 
and the choir may flatter itself that its second director (Herr 
von Herzberg) is no unworthy substitute. The following was 
the programme of the last concert, :— 

- Gloria... eee see tee tee eee 
. Crucifixus .., eee Ses ise ooo 
. Agnus Dei : eee 

. Sonata, Op. 29, G major 

. Requiem Aternam 

. Motet ... oo ise eee vs 
. Chorale its wes ae ° 
. Motet... se see ae até 
. Sonata, Op. 70 (Le Retour & Paris) ‘ 
. Ave Verum ... see eae ste «« Mozart. 

A young composer had just been introduced to the public, 
whose future career, if rumour is to be credited, will be worth 
looking to. He is called Heinrich Bellerman, son of the pro- 
fessor of that name. He directed a number of his own com- 


Palestrina, 
Palestrina. 
Caldara. 
Beethoven. 

w. Nic. Jomelli. 

.. Jd. 8, Bach, 

. Melchior Frank. 

Schicht. 
Dussek. 


COONAN wONe 
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*Your Parisian correspondent is in error in calling Theodore Kullak, 
‘s9snu, 3 pianist to the King. 
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positions in the Sing-Akademie, the chief of which was a 
setting of Goethe's Mahomed. 

More important for the musical world, however, than 
Bellerman’s production, is Herr Blumner’s new oratorio, 
Abraham, which was performed, for the first time, on Thursday 
last, and which is to be repeated this evening. A detailed 
account of the performance we must postpone till our next, and 
will dismiss it now by saying, that it has been unusually well 
received ; in fact the critics are unanimous in its praise. 

At the Royal Opera nothing new. Graf Redern’s Christine 
was, however, given on Sunday, for the third time, with the 
substitution of Madame Késter for Mddle. Wagner as the 
heroine. The change has given great satisfaction; and will 
in all probability save the opera from a doom we most sincerely 
believe it does not deserve. At the Victoria Theatre, Mdlle. 
Artot continues to attract full houses. J/ Barbiere has given 

lace to Rigoletto, in which Signor Carrion is very effective. 

here is a sad want of good male singers at the opera, particu- 
larly of tenors and basses. In conclusion, it is painful to have 
to record two sad accidents which have happened at the opera. 
In the first case, a member of the ballet, being the outside of a 
semicircle which was swinging round, could not hold fast her 
partner’s hand, and was consequently precipitated into the 
orchestra, She providentially fll clear of all the internal 
arrangements, and escaped with very slight injuries. The 
audience was much more alarmed than she was hurt. The 
second case has terminated more fatally. Just before the rise 
of the curtain a few nights ago, a slight commotion was heard to 
proceed from the stage. The audience, unaccustomed to such an 
event, for matters are marvellously quietly managed generally, 
seemed a little perplexed, which vanished when the curtain had 
once risen. In those few minutes which had elapsed, Fraulein 
Holcke, of the ballet, Aad met with a fearful death. It appears, 
in passing some lamp in the cozlisses, her dress had caught fire, 
and, nothwithstanding every effort to extinguish the flame, the 
poor girl was fearfully burned. She was at once conveyed to 
the hospital, where some hopes were entertained that she would 
survive. This inspired the intendant of the opera to publicly 
express a hope that she would soon be able to resume her 
duties, A change, however, for the worse took place on Sunday, 
and, after fearful suffering, she died on Monday of lock-jaw. 
The Princess of Prussia, and the public generally, have expressed 
their deepest sympathy for the unfortunate girl’s relatives. 


COUNT REDERN'S NEW OPERA CHRISTINE. 


Bertin—(Communicated).—The event of the last few weeks has 
been the production of Redern’s new opera, Christine, at the Royal 
Opera-house. It took place on the 17th ult., since which time it has 
been performed but once, and that for the last time, according to some 
very wise heads out here, who predict a thousand different things that 
never come to pass. Count R.’s work had so long been the subject of 
talk in the art circles, that we were not at all surprised to find a full 
house. It was no ordinary audience either, but as select and aristocratic 
as ever assembled within the walls of that world-renowned establish- 
ment. Nearly all the members of the Royal Family, of the “ House of 
Lords,” of the extensive nobility in general, and every one curious in 
the musical art, were to be found there in common. Doubtless, different 
motives had drawn many to the spot, some going because of the novelty 
of the thing; some to see the fine folks, without any reference to music 
whatever; some with no other object in view than that of grumbling, 
and finding fault, as the sequel will show. For our own part, we 
went with none of these ugly intentions, but solely and purely, in as 
unbiassed a state of ;mind as possible, to listen and profit by a new 
creation in art of no trifling pretensions, A little behind time, Herr 
Taubert entered the orchestra, and “ went in” immediately for the over- 
ture. It was curious to observe the different effects produced upon it 
the audience. Impressions more agreeable than otherwise, it was plain 
to see, had been made on some, the unsavoury quality of which sat 
unmistakeably reflected on the soul’s mirror. The majority were 
pleased, however, and a crash of applause followed, highly flattering 
to the composer. But silence! Taubert is tapping with the tip of 
his wore useful than ornamental Sdton at the prompter’s box before 
him, and the curtain rises amidst breathless silence, The plot is so 
simple and comprehensible, that-we prefer following its straightforward 





The first scene, then, introduces us to the sea-shore “ somewhere” in 
the north. Allis lifeand animation. There you have sunburnt maidens 
making, repairing, and vending nets, and other articles of marine “ fur- 
niture.” There, on the left, a dozen “ duffers”’ are engaged in unloading 
ajfishing-smack, the weather-beaten crew of which join some of their 
fraternity in draining a barrel, which the forethought of the landlady 
of the little inn hard by has placed there. After the contents of the 
said barrel have had the desired effect, a jolly bacchanalian chorus bursts 
forth, which is well written, and in every respect effective. The 
landlady herself (Madame Tucsek) then steps forward, and in s 
sweet little recitative tells her kind supporters to sing and be cheery 
as much as they like, but not to forget the while to drink lustily. 
They express their agreement thereto in a racy little strophe, and 
then, with nothing like reluctance, act in accordance with Madame’s 
wishes. During this time a young marine officer (Arvid, Herr Wor- 
worsky) strolls in, and treats us to a touching song about the pleasures 
of Vaterland and home. As might naturally be expected, he sings the 
praise also of her whose like the whole world, &c., &., &c. His pathetio 
strains fail to create any serious effect on the jovial crew around him, 
short refrains from whom (on quite another subject) serve to heighten 
the effect of Arvid’s song. Suddenly a scream for help is heard, and 
the landlady rushes in in breathless haste to announce the running 
down of a ship and peril of the passengers. The tables are now really 
turned. Mirth becomes earnestness, and the confusion which ensues 
has given the composer the opportunity of plying “storm effects,” 
which he has done to good purpose. Arvid makes a Curtius sort of 
leap into the sea, and swims back to shore in a few minutes with an 
apparently lifeless female form in his arms.’ The excitement during 
the few minutes spoken of is something terrible to the audience, aud 
apparently much more so to the pare on shore, who give vent to all 
sorts of hopes, and prayers, and fears. On the safe return of Arvid, 
they demonstrate their gratitude by singing manfully a short, well- 
conceived, and characteristic chorus :— 


“ Preis Dir, o Gott, der Hilf’ in Néthen sendet!” 


The exertions of the females to restore animation in the rescued 

passenger are at last successful. The first object she casts her eyes 

on is Arvid, to whom she whispers, “Hide me, and let no one 

know whol am.” Now he has not the remotest notion who she is; 

her caution is quite superfluous. ’Tis, in fact, Christine, the Queen 

of Sweden herself (Madame Wagner). Tow she comes to be navigating 

the salt sea in this style, Herr Tempeltey (the poet) is much more likely 

to know than ourselves. Too much of a gentleman not to respect the 

feelings of a lady, Arvid consents to keep a secret he knows nothing of, 

and the landlady then takes Christine away under her care and pro- 

tection. Arvid orders in a new barrel (what are bottles to a sailor!), 

and the merriment is resumed by the chorus singing to the praise of 

the fearless rescuer. There are certain crude changes in this chorus 

which mar the effect sadly; nevertheless, there is much clear writing 
in it, and, what says more, much music ; this is followed by a ballet, in 
which something vastly like our sailors’ hornpipe occurs. Ye god-like 
shades of Lydia Thompson obscure such a violation of your sacred rights 
from our bewildered vision! A new character, in the person of a 
nobleman of the Swedish realm, Count Léwenholm (Herr Fricke), 
makes his appearance during this ceremony, This same count is the 
foster-father of Arvid, with whose daughter, Ella (Frau Harriers- 
Wippern) he is betrothed. After a little rocitative, in which the 
Count welcomes his quasi-son home, he tells him that through the 
influence of a deadly enemy he has been banished. A very expressive 
duet follows, in which both swear revenge for this cruel sentence. 
After various efforts, they learn that the Queen is this enemy. While 
further imparting certain information to him not very favourable to 
her Majesty’s character, she makes her appearance in the garb of a young 
officer. Léwenholu, fearing that his maledictions have been thus over- 
heard, is for killing im on the spot; but is prevented by his declara- 
tion of kindred feeling of hate and revenge against the Queen. 
This forms the burthen of a most charming trio, which, in 
point of vocal as well as instrumental beauty, will stand comparison 
with any modern music that we know of. It is the gem of the opera, 
to our taste, and was loudly applauded at its conclusion. A chorus 
follows, singing in praise of the ruler of the realm, &c., &c. This is 
just one of those pieces for which the whole opera has been condemned 
for want of connection. It stands indeed in no sort of relationship to 
what precedes it, and to our mind the opera would gain something by 
its expunction. At this point a body of soldiery enters, and com- 
mences a scarch for Loéwenholm, who is on the point of being taken, 
when the Queen calls her captain, and, by the magic power of a ring 
she wears, releases Léwenholm from further molestation. The first act 
closes rather noisily by the chorus singing a masterly piece of choral 





course, as it opens out to us in the progress of the piece. 
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writing in praise of union and peace, with which is cleverly interwoven 
a trio by the Queen, Léwenholm, and Arvid, expressive of each other's 
doubts what the effect of the unexpected intervention will be, and 
speculations concerning the rank, &c., of the supposed young officer. 
The ensemble is striking, if only on account of the noise made. It is 
a pity this close is so full instrumented. The whole chorus—to the 
minutest progression—is laboriously worked out, and convinced us at 
least that Redern’s pen can make some master-strokes at times. The 
curtain falls, as the last strains of the chorus die away, and as the 
soldiers depart in military order. This situation is very effective, and 
gives evidence of judgment and matured reflection., , 

The second act opens with # chorus of female voices. It is in praise 
of beauteous nature, and has a charmingly pastoral character. We 
are thus introdnced to Ella, or rather she to us. In company 
with Arvid, she sings with him a duet, the refrain of which is 
his safe return and the prospect of future joys. To our thinking, 
the composer has been here least happy in his efforts. He 
appears not to have had sufficiently definite ideas of what he wanted 
to pourtray in tones. The remainder of the act is devoted to the 
concocting of a plot against the Queen and throne. The finest move- 
ment of the whole is the oath of the conspirators. It is a unisonic 
phrase of no great length, but great power and and effect. The whole 
arrangements are completed, and the conspirators are just about 
to proceed to active measures, when a body of armed soldiers 
burst into the room, and demand of them in the name of the Queen 
to lay aside their arms and vicious intentions. During this operation, 
performed, as may be supposed, with a very ill grace, the curtain falls on 
act the second. 

The third and last act shows us the Queen in her royal capacity, 
surrounded by the usual number of well-got-up ladies in waiting, lords 
of the, &c., &c. After dismissing her attendants she unburdens her 
soul, and acknowledges two very startling circumstances, firstly, that 
she is tired of the “cramping crown ;” and, secondly, that she is in 
love with Arvid. The ballad form has here been employed with the 
utmost success. The composer has been fortunate enough to create a 
beautifully plaintive melody, and to avoid damaging it by overloaded 
and far-fetched accompaniment. 

Poor Ella, who comes to petition for her imprisoned lover, meets 
witha decidedly cool reception, in fact, it is only on the promise of 
renouncing him altogether that the Queen promises to spare his life. 
There is here plenty of opportunity for dramatic display, both for the 
composer and executant. The contrast is very striking : on the one side, 
the brutal outburst of triumph when the Queen has wrung the cruel 
resolution from her victim, and the heart-rending sobbings of the other 
over her cruel fate. It is a grand dramatic climax, in fact, and did not 
fail in its effect either on the part of the singer or the public. Ella’s 
departure from the presence of the Queen with the words— 


“ O Herz, uns soll dein Schlagen”— 


is as beautifully conceived as carried out. Overjoyed at her success, 
the Queen scarce suffers Ella to be clear away, before she summons 
Arvid, and confesses her passion for him without reserve, adding, of 
eourse, the comforting remark, that Ella was unfaithful, &c., &c. Arvid 
stands aghast at this bewildering change o’er the spirit of his dream. 
However, he defeats the selfish ends of her Majesty by vows of eternal 
fidelity to Ella, and, finding herself defeated here, she sends for her 
counsel, Rinsfelk, and, in giving Ella to Arvid, pardons the con- 
spirators, and abdicates the throne in favour of her cousin “Charles 
Gustave.” The whole closes with a chorus and trio by Ella, Arvid, and 
Léwenholm, in praise of her Majesty’s virtues, &c. 

Such is an outline of Count Redern’s new opera Christine, What 
remains to be said of the music can, fortunately, be said in a few words. 
It betrays throughout considerable melodic talent ; judgment in the 
employment of the instruments; thorough comprehension of the 
human voice, and its natural capabilities; and lastly, a more than 
meagre acquaintanceship with the intricate laws of polyphonic writing, 
It is the misfortune of the composer, however, to be of noble birth, and 
to this fact alone we attribute the fate which seems to have fallen to 
the lot of his maiden opera. Almost without exception the blindly 
biassed critics have “cut” it up. One thinks it vile presumption and 
abuse of power to have ever produced such “stuff” at all, ete. 
Another pities the singers who are compelled to Jearn “‘rubbish,” ete., 
of this calibre; pities the public for having found any good point in 
the whole work, and closes his splenetic effusion by calling on heaven to 
forgive him for the three wasted hours, ete. Another hints that such 
composers are fit subjects for St. Luke’s, etc. Such like criticisms. as 
these are what these gigantic scribes call unprejudiced remarks! Only 
one (Rellstab) criticises in the spirit of « well-wishing artist and of a 


gentleman. He does not overlook the weak points, nor forget to say 
an encouraging word concerning the good ones. Here, however, just 
as mysteriously as in Richard the Third, we are told :— 


Aunt Voss* of Berlin is not so bold, 
For Rellstab, thy critic, is bought and sold! 


And all these outpourings of bitter malice, simply because the com: 
poser of the new opera bears at the same time the title of nobility and 
that of the intendant of the king’s chamber-musicians! In asserting 
that had the ink proceeded from the pen of g mere plebeian author, it 
never would have been produced where it was, etc., they have betrayed 
their selfish political opinions, and suffered them to gain the better of 
their judgment; and yet these very men cry loudest for a clear distine- 
tion to be kept between mean, worldly, political life, and the more holy, 
more ennobling pursuit of art. We have no striking partiality for the 
nobility as such, but far be it from us to forget the debt of gratitude 
artandartists owe to those whom fortune has been pleased so tosmile upon, 
In conclusion, we would just say to the composer of Christine, pursue your 
artistic career without fear of such manifestly one-sided attacks as you 
have been lately subjected to, not forgetting, however, to profit by 
the well-meant, and gentlemanly counsel of the true art-critics. To 
the Berlin critics, and to the critics in general, we can only say, be 
wary in putting out altogether the fire of any artistic spirit. Leave but 
one spark, that animation may not be beyond the pale of possibility. 
After being once checked, the flame may burn the brighter ; extinguish 
it, and it is dead for ever. Admonish as you will, but always as 
gentlemen, and rather endear the artist to you by your friendly counsel, 
than dishearten and disgust him. 








MOZART—CHILD AND MAN, 


(Continued from page 178, Vol. 38.) 
77. 
The’ Same to the Same. 
A Country House near Bologna, August 11th, 1770. 


We are living here in the house of the Marshal Pallavicini in a most 
princely manner; we have a valet and a footman always at our orders, 
the first sleeps in our ante-chamber, so as to be always within call; we 
have the coolest rooms next the Sala terrena. The young Count, who 
is exceedingly well brought up, and has much talent, is the beat of friends 
with Wolfgang, who loves him tenderly. They never allow me to stand, 
they insist on my being seated on one chair, with my leg supported on 
another. Indeed, to-day, in the chapel, during mass, which is performed 
every day at noon, two chairs had been thus arranged for me. Tho 
young count, whois only the same age as Wolfgang, is already Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor, and he assists in the mass, after which they say the 
chaplet, the litanies, the Salve Regina, and the De Profundis. 

Wolfgang goes out in the carriage with the old countess and her son, 
I with the old count. We shall stay here until my leg is quite healed. 


78. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, August 21st, 1770. 


We are still in the country, at the Croce del Biacco, which belongs to 
the Count Bolognetti, but which has been rented of him for several 
years by Count Pallavicini. The 30th they will celebrate in a magnificent 
manner the annual féte of the Philharmonic Society of Bologna; there 
will be high mass, vespers, &c. : 

P.S. from Wolfgang.—I am still living, and always gay; to-day I 
had a wish to ride on a donkey—it is the fashion in Italy, so consequently 
I thought I must try it. We have the honour of knowing a certain 
Dominican, who passes for a saint ; as for me I don’t believe a word of it, 
because I see him take, at breakfast, first a good cup of chocolate, and 
then on the top of that, a large glass of Spanish wine. I have had the 
honour of eating in the company of this saint, who, besides drinking 
freely during the repast, finished it up with a large glass of the 
strongest wine, two good slices of melon, peaches, pears, five cups of 
coffee, a plate of little cakes, and a lemon ice. Perhaps he did all this 
on a system of “ mortification,” but yet I should have some trouble to 
believe that; it would be too much at a time, and then, besides his dinner, 
he takes too good care of his supper. 








* “Tante Voss,” the popular name for the newspaper. 
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79 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, August 25th, 1770. 


We are still in the country! We have a Dominican friar here, who is 
a German (from Bohemia), which has enabled us to perform our devotions 
in the parish church: we have confessed, taken the communion, 
and made a little pilgrimage to the cross together. At noon we were at 
mass in the chapel in the castle. You may certainly prepare two 
beautiful golden relic boxes for your husband and son, as we shall 
certainly be saints by the time we come back. My friends must forgive 
me for being such a poor correspondent. To give credit is not to cancel 
a debt—better late than never—are two proverbs that come as excuses for 
my idleness; and then, in travelling, one has a thousand things to occupy 
one’s time. My books and my collections of music are most notably 
augmented. Everything is getting too small for Wolfgang, the silk 
rolled round his diamond ring has been unwound, only a little wax 
remains; his limbs have become larger and stronger; he no longer has 
any voice for singing, neither high notes or low ones, not even five pure 
notes. This vexes him, because he can no longer sing his own com- 
positions, which he was very fond of doing. 


80. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, September 1st, 1770. 


Still in the country! The 80th we heard the high mass and vespers 
of the Philharmonic Society, at.which ten maestros had worked. ‘The 
Kyrie and the Gloria were by one, the Credo by another, and so on, 
each composer suporintended his own work; but to do that, one must 
be a member of the Academy. 


81. 
The Same to the Same, 
Bologna, September 8th, 1770. 


Do not forget to tell me about the ecclesiastical council who have 
arrived in Salzbourg ; of whom this congress is composed, and whero 
itis held. If you do not know, ask of one another. 

We shall soon leave for Milan. As we have not been able to go to 
Leghorn, I shall make a little excursion from Milan to the Borromean 
Islands, which are quite worth visiting. 

P.S. from Wolfgang.—I add a few words to accomplish my duty—tell 
me to what brotherhoood I belong, and what are the prayers I have to 
say, Iam reading at this moment the second volume of Telemachus. 


(To be continued.) 


Rapwakt’s ApotLo anyp Marsyas.—The Marchese P. Sel- 
vatico, formerly Director of the Accademia di Belle Arti, at 
Venice, whom we find quoted as an authority in Sir C. Eastlake’s 
annual reports, has emphatically declared the picture of Apollo 
and Marsyas belonging to Mr. Morris Moore, to be not only 
obviously by Raphael, but a singularly beautiful and well- 
preserved specimen of the incomparable master. He has also 
expressed his astonishment how such a work should leave 
England at a time when the Director of the English National 
Gallery is expending vast sums on inferior pictures, such as the 
Pisani Paul Veronese, “The Family of Darius,” &c., &c. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow spirit 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGGH, a much admired and 
delicious spirit .. ee ee <a ee ee ws 
DONALD DUNCAN’S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 
of extraordinary quality and age .. “e ee . 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or samp'c forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 








15s. per Gallon. 
18s. Do. 





Just Published, . 


ARGHETTO CANTABILLE and ALLEGRO 
CAPRICCIO, for tho Pianoforte, dedicated to his est d friond W m. 


Sternale Bennett, Mus, Prof, Cantab,, b B 
New Bond-street, ee ee: ee Te 








BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW LIST. 








THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Complete for the Pianoforte, in cloth. Price 6s. Forming the-20th volume of 
Boosey and Sons’ Series of Operas. 





DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA and WOELFFL’S NE PLUS 
ULTRA. 


Edited by J. W. Davison, with Critical and Biographical Introductions, In one 
volume. Price 4s. 





CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS, 


Complete in one volume, Edited by J. W. Davison, with Introduction and 
Portrait. Price 8s. 





ROSSINT'S STABAT MATER, 
Complete for Pianoforte. By Henry Smart. Price 3s. 





DE BERIOT’S AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Complete with all the Variations, Nos. 1 to 7, in one book. Price Is. 
*,* Pianoforte part (ad. lib.), price 3s. 6d. 





ONE HUNDRED GERMAN WALTZES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
By Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky. Price 1s. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ARRANGEMENT 
Of Balfe’s “‘Riflemen, form,” as a March for the Pianoforte, Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* As performed by command of the Queen by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards at Buckingham Palace. - 





KUHE'S TWO NEW FANTASIAS 


On “Domino Noir ” and “‘Zampa.” Price 3s. each. 





GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Now ready, the Three Principal Songs, with English words. Price 2s, each, 
1. ‘Oh, Greece, how mourns thy hapless daughter.” 
2. ‘Ever linked from early childhood.” 
8. ‘‘Oh, thou that wert of life the source.’? ; 
The complete Opera, in English and French. Price 8s. 


DINORAH. PART IL 


For Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian words. Pricels. To be 
completed in Kight Monthly Parts. 





STANDARD OVERTURES, 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL BAND. The first number of Boosey and Sons 
new series (The Crown Diamonds) will be ready by April. Price 5s. and 8s. 
To be continued every month. 





SCHLCESSER’S THREE GRAND DUETS, 


On “Martha,” ‘‘La Traviata,” and ‘‘Dinorah.” Price 5s, each. Published 
this day. 





THE POPULAR SONGS OF THE SEASON. 


Sung by Madame DOLBY, Madame LOUISA VINNING, WILBYE COOPER, 
and SIMS REEVES. ‘ 
s. d. 


When you and I were young, 
by Allen ee oe 

O tender shadow, 7 Meyerbeer.. 
Margaretta, by Balfe ee ee 
The maid I love hath many a 
grace, by Hatton .. ce 

You chide me for loving, by 
Berger .. ee ee o 
The Quadroon girl, by Balfe’ .. 
The song of love and death, by 
Balfe.. oe oe a 
Sweet Katie, by Callcott .. o 
Magenta, by Balfe .. as . 


Janet's Choice, by Claribel oe 
Don’t come teasing me, Sir, by 
Hatton e oe . 
Sweetheart, by Balfe ee ee 
Bird of Song, by Hatton .. oe 
Thou art so near, by Reichardt .. 
O live, or let me die, by Meyer- 
beer ee oe oe oe 
Sister Mary, by Meyerbecr se 
It was fifty yoars ago, by Hatton 
Why don’t he tell me so? by 
Berger .. eo oe 46 
Swifter than the swallow's flight, 
by Berger ee 


wrorots wo 


bobo bo 


to 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SEASON 


HE Lzssez and Drrector, having completed arrangements which 
enable him to make the announcement under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, has the gratification to acquaint the nobility, gentry, 
and the public, thas HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE will OPEN for 
the SEASON on Tuesday, the 10th of April next. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for more than a century has been recognized as the first 
Lyric Theatre in Europe. With this magnificent establishment are 
intimately associated all the splendour and prestige of Italian Opera; 
to it also belong the most brilliant reminiscences of the Ballet. The 
history of Her Majesty’s Theatre is identified with the progress of 
music in this country, and its name made memorable by the special 
patronage of Royalty. Its spaciousand noble area, its peculiarity of 
construction— which renders it the finest theatre in the world for 
sound—its perfect suitableness for the purposes of music, and, more 
than all, its locality in the most fashionable and easily-accessible part of 
the metropolis, point to it as the temple of high-art entertainment best 
adapte dto the taste and accommodation of the Court and the aristocracy. 
In short, no other opera-house in existence can boast of equal advan- 
tages in point of convenience of site, commodiousness of construction, 
and elegance of appearance. Considerable changes and improvements 
have been made in order to conduce to the comfort and satisfaction of 
the subscribers andthe public. The theatre has undergone a thorough 
renovation in the interior and exterior, and several alterations have 
been effected throughout the building, which the Director thought 
were imperatively called for, and which he feels satisfied will meet with 
universal approbation. The crush room and entrances have been 
rendered commodious and elegant, a perfect system of ventilation has 
been adopted, and every care taken to ensure the accommodation of 
the audience. The Lessee is deeply impressed with the responsibilities 
of his new undertaking. He feels that hé has made himself answerable 
to all his patrons for the production of every work at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in a style of completeness and excellence worthy of their support. 
As an assurance that due exertion will not be wanting to arrive at this 
result, he may refer to the accompanying list of artistes and arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming season :— 

ENGAaGEMENTS—Maile. Piccolomini (her farewell nights previous 
to her final retirement from the stage), Mdlle. Vaneri, 
Madame Laura Baxter, Mdlle. Maria Brunetti (from the 
Grand Opera Paris, her first appearance in this country), and 
Madame Alboni; Malle. Lotti della Santa (her first appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre), Mdlle. Dell’Anese, Mdlle. Nardi, and 
Madame Maria Cabel (Prima Donna of the Opera Comique, Paris,) 
Madame Borghi Mamo (her first appearance in this country,) and Mdlle, 
Titiens, Signor Mongini, Signor Belart, Signor Corsi, Signor Mercuriali, 
Signor Soldi, Signor Giuglini, Signor Everardi (of the Imperial Italian 
Operas of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, his first appearance in this 
country), Signor Aidighieri, Signor Fellar, (his first appearance,) and 
Signor Sebastiano Ronconi, (of the Regio, Turin, La Pergola, Florence, 
&c.,) Signor Gossier, Signor Castelli, and Signor Violetti, Directors of 
the music, Composers and Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Signor 
Arditi. Principal Violins—Herr Molique, and “Mr. Henry Blagrove. 
Leader of the Ballet-—Signor Bollilli (Musical Director for the Theatre 
Bologna.) The Military Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. D. Godfrey. .. Suggestiore—Signor Fontana. Regisseur 
—Signor Grua. The carefully selected and highly trained Chorus under 
the direction of Signor Vaschetti. The Corps de Ballet will include 
several additions from the continental theatres, under the direction of 
M. Petit. The engagements for the Ballet comprise: Mlle, Salvioni, 
(of the San Carlos, Naples, her first appearance,) Malle. Morlacchi, 
Malle. Pocchini, Mdlle. Clavelle, Mdlle. Moncelet, Mdlle. Claudini 
Cucchi, (of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, her first appearance), Malle. 
Bioletti, Mdlle. Loquine, Madile. Ferraris, M. Merante, (of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, (his first appearance,) Signor Carlori, (of the Imperial 
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Opera, Vienna, his first appearance,) and M. Durand. Maitre e com- 
positeur de Ballet—Signor Borri (of the principal Theatre in Italy.) 

With a repertoire so extensive and attractive as that of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, an assemblage of taleut so remarkable, and with so magnificent 
a theatre, in every way peculiarly adapted to the various performances, 
theDirector confidently looks to the nobility and the public for support. 
To fulfil the conditions entailed, in carrying on so vast an establishment, 
requires more than common energies and common resources ; and it is 
only by liberal assistance from the patrons of art, among the aristocracy 
and the public that any good result can follow; while no labour, effort, 
or expense will be spared to render the performances of the highest 
excellence. It is further the intention of the management to produce 
during the season the following :—Weber’s grand romantic opera of 
Oberon, which has been for a long time in active preparation, and will 
be produced on a scale and with a completeness worthy of this great 
work, ‘Che minor as well as the principal parts will be effectively 
filied. The scenery and dresses are being prepared with great care, and 
will present features of special interest. The whole will be produced 
under the immediate superiatendence of J. R. Planché, Esq., Author of 
the Libretto, by whom several changes and modifications have been 
mage, while the whole of the original music has been carefully preserved. 
The recitatives expressly arranged by M. Benedict, pupil of the composer 
of this great work. Beethoven’s Fidelio, Leonora, Mdlle. Titiens, Anew 
and original opera by Maestro Campana, in which Malle. Piccolomini will 
appear. Rossini’s opera of Otello.—In-consequence of the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to Mme. Borghi Mamo, at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
the above opera will be produced early in the season, with the follow- 
ing cast :—Otello, Signor Mongini; Rodrigo, Signor Corso; Elmiro, 
Signor Vialetti; Iago, Signor Everardi; Desdemona, Mme. Borghi 
Mamo. And about the middle of May, Rossini’s Semiramide, with the 
followin g powerful cast :—Semiramide, Mdlle. Titiens (her first 
appearance in that character); Arsace, Madame Alboni (her first 
appearance this season ; Idreno, Signor Belart ; Oreo, Signor Vialetti ; 
and Assur, Signor Everardi. Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, with an un- 
precedented cast. Also Weber’s opera of Der Frieschiitz, in which 
Signor Mongini and Mdlle. Titiens will sustain. the principal 
characters. Mdlle. Brunetti will arrive at the end of April, and 
make her first appearance at the early part of May, in Verdi’s 
opera of Rigoletto. Madame Alboni will make her first appearance 
about the middle of May, as Arsace in Semiramide. Malle. Titiens 
will appear on the opening night Tuesday, April 10, in conjunction 
with Signor Giuglini, Madame Borghi Mamo will make her fist 
appearance in this country on Thursday, April 12, as Leonora, in La 
Favorite. Madame Marie Cabel (from the Imperial Opera Comique. 
Paris,) will appear during the season in several of her favourite 
characters. On the opening night also will be performed the ballet of 
Fleur des Champs, in which Mdlle. Pocchini will appear. The general 
favourite, Mdlle. Ferraris, will appear in Mazalier’s highly successful 
ballet of Orfa (first time in this country). Mdlle. Claudina Cucchi 
will make her débit in a new ballet. The season will commence on 
Tuesday, April 10, when will be performed (for the first time at this 
theatre) Flotow’s admired opera uf Martha. Lionello, Signor Giuglini 
(his first appearance this season); Plumkett, Signor Vialetti; Lord 
Tristano, Signor Sebastian Ronconi;' Nancy, Mdlle. Vaneri; Lady 
Henrietta, Mdile. Titiens (her first appearance this season). On 
Thursday, April 12th, La Favorita. Fernando, Signor Guiglini; 
Alfonso, Signor Everardo (his first appearance); Baldassare, Signor 
Vialetti; Leonora, Mdlle. Borghi Mamo (her first appearance). On 
Saturday, 14th April, will be performed Verdi's opera of Il Trovatore, 
Manrico, Signor Giuglini; Ferrando, Signor Vialetti; Comte di Luna, 
Signor Aldighieri; Azucena, Madame Borghi Mamo; Leonora, Mdlle. 
Titiens. The Box-office of the Theatre is open daily for subscribers 
farm 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Nugent. 
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